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HENRY C. CAREY. 


Wesry C. Carry, of Philadelphia, is the best 
known as well as the ablest of American Political 
Economists. It is scarcely right thus locally to 
@ietinzuish him, seeing that several of his works 
have been republished in England, and translated 
into the French, German, Italian, and Swedish lan- 
guages. lle is the son of Marnew Carey, who 
had been compelled to leave his native Ireland, on 
account of the too free expression of liberal opinions, 
soon after the independence of the Irish Parliament 
had been corceded. The elder Carey, landing in 
Philadelphia in November, 1784,, established a 
newspaper there in the following January, and was 
induced by its success, as well as his own aspiring 
talent, to publish a monthly magazine, which was 
highly eulogized by Wasutveton. In time the 
selling, printing, and 
writing of books was 
added to the labor of 
editing; and thus was 
founded the great pub- 
lishing house of Caney 
& Sox, which had been 
conducted by MaTHEW 
Carey alone during 28 
years previous to 1814, 
and was long at the 
head of the book-trade 
in America. 

In this firm Hexry 
C. Carey, born at Phil- 
adelphia in 1793, was 
admitted junior partner 
at the age of 21. He 
received the average 
education of the period, 
was pert to help his fa- 
ther in business at an 
unusually early age, 
is largely self-taught, 
and, though devoted to 
belles lettres and the se- 
verer studies of philos- 
ophy, has ever been a 
practical, hard - work- 
ing man, with enlarged 
views and untiring en- 
«rgy. He it was who 
established, over forty 
years ago, the Trade 
Boo Sales, which have 
beon found so advant- 
ag2ous for vendors and 
purchasers. His father 
retired in 1821, and he 
himself withdrew from 
trade in 1838, resolved 
to devote himself to 
authorship, into which 
he had already entered 
with an ‘ Essay on the 
Rate of Wages,” pub- 
lished in 1835, in-which 
he naturally Appeared 
as inheriting the en- 
largedland liberal views 
of his father, who was 
one of the carliest po- 






litical economists and 
statesmen of this New 
Work. 

Two vears later Mr. 
Carey was, by its 
treat success, induced 
to expand it, and hence 
was developed his 
“Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy,” in three 
volumes octavo (1837 
and '40), decidedly and 
rationally anti- Mal- 
thusian; and, it is 
scarcely too much to 
say, the most intelli- 
gent of its class ever 
published. 

The mere enumera- 
tion of the various pro- 
ductions of Mr. Ca- 
kReY's inquiring, ob- 
serving, and reasoning 
mind, would occupy 
more space than we 
can here spare. The 
best list, as far as it 
goes, is to be found in 
the memoir of Mr. Ca- 
rey, by M. A. Lecorr 
(1854), in the 8th vol- 
ume of Didot’s “ Nou- 
velle Biographie Uni- 
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verselle.” We must name, however, as works, the 
importance of which has been acknowledged by 
critics as well as by the public abroad and at home, 
‘*The Credit System in France, Great Britain, and 
the United States,” in 1838; ‘‘ The Past, the Pres- 
ent, and the Future,” in 1848; ‘‘ The Harmony of 
Interests,” in 1851; ‘‘ The Slave-Trade,” a store- 
house of facts and arguments, in 1853; various 
treatises on Currency, Protection, and International 
Copyright; and, what must be considered his che/- 
d’ouvre, “ Principles of Social Scienve” (1858-60, in 
three octavo volumes). By this latter work, now 
naturalized, by translation, in various foreign coun- 
tries, Mr. Caney is best known. In 1865 it was in- 
troduced asa text-book into the University of Penn- 
sylvania, but had previously been translated into 
German, and adopted for a like purpose at the Uni- 


versity of Berlin. Indeed Mr. Carey's writings 
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acceptable to the great German 
rves, reflects, investigates, ana 


ly zes, and casts aside as unproved mere assertion 


however plausible, 
Maurnuvs and Re 


consistencies of M 


and these, as well as the dogmatic blunders and in- 


At no time did the theories of 


anpo find favor in Germany; 


‘CuLttocn, have been laid bare 


by Mr. Carey, who is the champion of labor rather 


than of capital. 


Abridgments as well as transla- 


| tions of his works have been liberally made in Ger- 
mdensed and reasoning style has | 


many, where his ce 
latterly found imits 
philosophical writ 
dulged in verbo ity 

Mr. Canny ist 


ators -by the law of contrast the 
ers there having previously in- 


he possessor of a fine gallery of 


pictures chic fly of the English school, including 


some of the 
late C, R, Lesiar 
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best works of his brother-in-law, the 


He is loved and esteemed in 
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his native city, where he conticues to reside, and 
whose interests he has large! ivanced—not only 
by his pen, but, on suitable occasions, by a chara 
teristic « logue nee at once sportaneous and ¢ x press- 


ive, energetic and logical 
advocate of Protection, 
dustry, in Philadelphis 
ed States He has 
servingly in 


Mr. ¢ 
on the 


we might say 


mer is the ablest 
laims of home in- 
in the Uni 
traveled extensively and ol 


moet European countries, and their 


languages are almost as familiar to him as his 
loval 


struggle for the preservation of 


own 
He showed himeeif 
fm the recent great 
the Union, 


eminent] and petrioti 


“THE EMPTY STOCKING.” 


Tue beautiful fall - page engreving on page 9, 


from a drawing by W. 5. L. Jewnrr, tells its own 
patheuc story forcibl: 
enough—as do all the 
characteristic skete) 
es of this artist Stil 
“ n not but draw at 
tention for a moment to 


uggestions forced 


upon us by the story it 
self. These point to the 
shady side of our holl- 
a festivities, which | 
ase we ds vot willing 
ly : miplate not 
necessarily becau 


are #0 selfish, but he- 
caueo the pictare is « 
pite 
possible relief 


sel, aad 
of any 


hich it may be in our 


even in 


power to give, etill re 


mait.s 60 sad as to mar 
ot our ple arures alone 

but also our peace of 
mind. The shadow of 
human poverty resting 
many heartba, 
if it could be seen by 
16 in all of its reality 
would be ufficiently 
gigantic to crowd ott 
the sunlight from our 
happiest bh 
less, indeed 
to that cold at 

hard philosophy which 


mes: uw 
we can Te 
sort 
allows of au imteneer 
joy in ua, just becauce 
this joy is measured 
againet the shar; dis- 
tress of others. Thero- 
fore it that we fo 
naturally turn from the 
’ the cold 


vwithoat us to the light 


shadows and 
and comfort of happy 
homes. We want to 
eee the full stu kings 


which represent the 
overfiow of love and 
kindness and generous 


wealth, and are ayt to 
turn away from those 
little empty stock ings, 
because they tell us 
such long. sorrowful 
stories about poor little 
children with 
wants, and about pale- 
faced mothers, 
love for their little ones 


man 
whore 


can find _no outlets in 
the shape of holiday 
tovs, ** goodie ; 
fairy books 


quisite pictures. 


and 
with ex- 


The poor ve have 
always with you,” says 
CHueEtst. 
therefore, will forgive 


Our readers, 


ws for asking them to 
look upon a 
euch as Mr 


picture 
Jewett 
has drawn of the poor 
mother, the peor child, 


and ‘‘ the empty stock- 


ing.” Lei us at least 
try to meet the pever- 
ty which daily meets 
us; bringing warmth 
to the cold hearths 
whick we know of, 
and shoes to the lit- 
tle naked feet which 
stand pleadingly fa our 
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Bound Volumes of Harper’s Weekly. 


Noses 522 completed the Tenth Volume of Har- 
per's Weekly. This has deen @ volume anusually re- 
plete with interest. The Slinstrations, both in number 
and variety, have eurpaseed those of any illustrated 
perfodical Our readers need not be reminded that 
the year now elosing has been a period of great mo- 
ment in the world’s history. The European Continent 
hus passed through the most significant revolntion of 
the last fifty years, cat of which a great Protestant 
Power has come which rivals even the Second French 
Empire. At home, to the period of bloody civil war 
there has succeeded a no less critical period of recon- 
struction The events of this important year, both Do- 
mestic and Foreign, have heen illustrated in the Week- 
hy, and have heen continually the subject of editorial 
comment, Every number ofthe Weekly is electrotyped, 
and the ten volumes now completed may be obtained 
at $7 per volume. The conteats of these volumes com- 
prise, besides illuscrations of all interesting cvsrent 
events and portraits of prominent personages, an 
amoont of general literature—representing the best 
production® of the ‘ast decade—which is alone worth 
the price of the whole series. 
tw Subsorthera who wish to bind the Tenth Volwme 
of Hanren’s Weenvy, ending with No, 522, may obtain 
gratuitously from the principal News Dealers a Trr.x- 
pack any Tape or ConTents. 
te Dealere may obtain CioTu Covers for Binding 
the Volume at Scventy-five cents cach net, 
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THE WAY OF THE PFOPLE. 


N this country, at least, the poet's adjuration 
to the bells of the New Year, to “tring out 
the’ false, ring in the true!” is not without its 
practical answer. And as the Christmas holi- 
days come again, it is pleasant to reflect how 
surely we may count upon a national policy 
fonnded more and more upen the fundamental 
truth of human brotherhcod, which was the great 
doctrine of the Great Teacher. The most signal 
public revelation of the closing year is that of 
the character of the people, and the steady popu- 
lar fidelity to the true spirit of the Government. 
All the patience, moderation, sagacity, and 
tenacity they showed in the conduct of the war 
reappear in the settlement of the question of 
restoration. ‘The war sprang from a conflict 
between the principle of equal rights and the 
system of slavery. But its form was a struggle 
for the Union, Everybody knew, and nobody 
better than President Lrxco ty, that slavery was 
the strength and the purpose of the rebellion ; 
bat nobody better than he understood the na- 
ture and the ways of the people, As late as the 
second summer of the war be wrote to Mr. 
Greeny that he should save the Union with or 
without slavery, When the preparatory procla- 
mation of emancipation came, it was issued as 
& war measure, and a great many who thought 
themselves wiser than the President, deprecated 
it a3 premature, When the great work was 
done in the final proclamation, although the tone 
of that paper is of the truest solemnity, it was 
as free from rbetoric as an order of the day. 
The President's successive expressions upon the 
subject marked the gredual growth of the na- 
tional disposition, The country began the war 
with « mildness and moderation which seem al. 
gist ludicrous, It ended it with an uncondi- 
tional victory, and the utter overthrowof slavery, 
it is the same in the process of restoration. 
When the final surrender took place, the victo- 
rious people, who cherished no thought of venge- 
ance, and who only feared when Lrycouwn fell 
that his successor would be too relentlessly se- 
vere, looked for an honest acquiescence in the 
inevitable results of the war—those results to 
be interpreted not by the vanquished but the vic- 
tors, but interpreted humanely and with Chris- 
tien intelligence. Thwarted and pained by the 
conduct of the President, who rapidly subordin- 
ated the great question of wise restoration to 
the prosecution of a political intrigue, the peo- 
} 
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le expected of Congress a firm but moderate 
liey, which, with as little disturbance as pos- 
sible of old traditions and theories, should yet 
ecure the actual results of the war. Like the 
action of Pree‘dent Lixcois, that of the Con- 
gress elected with him was patient and firm, but 
in no sense sudden or extravagant, As he often 
seemed too deliberate and gentle, so Congress 
as by some ardent souls reviled and satirized 
for inefficiency; and as there were times when 
Mr, Lrxcorn seemed hardly to have a party, so 
the policy suggested by Congress was at first 
leartily supported nowhere. But its real saga- 
city gradually became apparent, and when the 
Report of the Committee, written, ii is under- 
stood, by Senator Fassexpen, was tloroughly 
read, discussed, and digested by the country, 
and its facts and principles and reasoning amply 
and variously set forth daying the last canvass, 
the country found its real feeling and purpose 
adequately expressed, 

That purpose undoubtedly was, and is, to se- 
cure the result of the war with 9s little shock of 
any kind as possible, but to secure it, shock or 
no shock, More than a year ago we ventured to 


remark that, under whatever careful reservations | 


and concessions ts familiar theories the work 
might be done, there could be practically no ques- 
tion of the authority of the National Government 
to do whatever the public safety might require, 
which was in itself just and wise, and in the true 





spirit of the Constitution. The New York Times 
differed, and insisted that the public safety was 
a very vagué and perilous phrrse, It certainly 
often is vague, and, like every necessary princi- 
ple, it may be often perverted. But in so ut- 
terly an abnormal situation, for which the or- 
ganic law did not and could not expressly pro- 
vide, there was no other point of departure. 
This was immediately proved by the action of 
the President, Either the National Govern- 
ment had no power whatever in the matter, as 
Mr, ALexaxper H, Sternens and the Copper- 
head party contended, or it had all the power 
necessary to secure its own safety, And we now 
read with pleasure in the Times this sentence: 
“ For it is plain that all attempts to bring States 
like South Carolina to reason are futile, and that 
the only available method of terminating the 
existing condition of affairs is to determine what 
the Republic needs, and to push it through, 
without pausing to consult rebel dignity.” 

When the Times says this, it may be assumed 
that there is no considerable body of loyal citi- 
zens who have any doubt upon the subject. 
The popular purpose has been always the same. 
But it is the habit of the American people to 
try to reach results as quietly as possible. 
When the first step is found useless the second 
is taken, and then the third, and as many as 
are necessary to the end in view. Thus those 
who wished to give the first step a fair trial 
were not opposed to the second when its neces- 
sity became obvious; but they felt that it was 
wiser to try the first, in order that there might 
be no doubt as to the necessity and propriety 
of the next, Thus there is no doubt that, after 
the deliberate rejection of the Amendment by 
the late rebel States, which is now rapidly 
taking place, the loyal people of the country, 
whose purpose is unrelaxed, are just as ready 
for the reorganization contemplated by Con- 
gress as they were for reorganization under the 
Amendment. 





THE MEXICAN MUDDLE. 


Wuen we asked, a few weeks since, the prob- 
able scope of Lieutenant-General Suzrman’s 
mission to Mexico, it seemed quite evident that 
MaxrmiLian was about to leave that country. 
But he has issued a queer manifesto from Oriz- 
aba, in which he tells the Mexicans that he has 
been placed in charge of their countrymen, al- 
although he forgets to state by whom, and in- 
vites all political parties to a congress to de- 
termine whether the Empire shall continue. 
This manifesto follows the arrival of Mrnamoyn, 
the leader of the Church party, which is doubt- 
less its inspiration, Meanwhile Marshal Ba- 
zaInr, the acting regent, is reported to have 
forbidden the French troops to take any fur- 
ther part in Mexican affairs, and invites Gen- 
eral SueRMan to the city of Mexico; while the 
General and Mr, Minister Campse.t were, at 
the last accounts, floating about in the Susque- 
hanna, and will probably return to Washing- 
ton, 

In the midst of this muddle Mr. Harprne, 
of Illinois, suddenly moves that the House of 
Representatives resolve to vindicate ‘‘the time- 
honored policy of this republic against foreign 
armed intervention,” and applauds ‘‘the tone 
of the national voice in reference to the Repub- 
lic of Mexico.” Nothing could be more com- 
ical. The resolution was adopted just at the 
moment when foreign armed intervention had 
ceased; and the House, instead of reminding 
Mr. Harpre of that fact, goaded by the dis- 
turbing spectre of the Monroe Doctrine, passed 
the resolution without debate. , 

Now the Mexican question has become a 
very simple question if, as there seems no rea- 
son to doubt, the French have ceased to take 
part in military operations. Our Government 
was satisfied with Louis Napotron’s project 
of withdrawing in three divisions at three dif- 
ferent times. We think, under the circum- 
stances, it ought to be satisfied with his with- 
drawal of the whole force at once, even if the 
date be later than that named for the 
first movement. By the French inaction the 
question becomes purely Mexican. It is a re- 
vival of the old quarrel between the reactionary 
Church party led by Mrramon, and the Liberals 
headed by Juarez. There will, of course, be 
other parties, for there always are, and civil 
strife, as there has been for a generation. That 
Maxmiax is a decoy of Mrramon’s may be 
assumed. But if Lovis Naroixon does not as- 
sist him, we can not quarrel with a Mexican 
party for choosing an Austrian head. Unless 
we propose to keep the internal peace of our 
neighbors we can not honorably interfere with 
arms in Mexican polities, for we were ready 
to go to war with France for doing the very 
same thing. 

The principles of action announced by the 
Secretary of State in the long correspondence 
upon this subject are the true principles of this 
Government, We do not pretend, he said, to 
mingle in Mexican debates; we respect the ac- 
tion of that nation when itis free; but when it 
is coerced, our situation and circumstances give 
us the right to call the coercing power to ac- 
count. That is precisely what we have done. 
The coercing power proposes to withdraw. 
hom should we now begin to intervene in Mex- 
ico 





THE AMENDMENT ESSENTIAL. 
Tuer seems to be an impression that the 
various propositions offered in Congress for the 
restoration of the States lately in rebellion are 
intended to dispense with the Constitutional 
Amendment now pending, and that if any ore 


of them should be adopted there would be no | 


further use of the Amendment, But this is a 
total misapprehension, The provisions of the 
Amendment are permanent necessities of the 
Union, They were offered to the unrestored 
States for adoption, and their adoption by those 
States would have been satisfactory evidence 
to Congress of a disposition which would have 
justified it in confirming the steps already taken 
for restoration, ‘The refusal of those States to 
ratify the Amendment does not change its char- 
acter or necessity; it merely shows that some 
other means must be taken to secure the ratifi- 
cation, in order that the Amendment may be- 
come part of the organic law. 

The Amendment in itself is the result of long 
and prudent deliberation upon the situation, to 
determine what changes in the Constitution the 
war had shown to be essential to the perma- 
nence of the nation and the security of the 
Government. The strict definition of citizens 
of the United States, the declaration of equali- 
ty of civil rights among those citizens, the ad- 
justment of the basis of representation conse- 
quent upon emancipation, the official ineligibil- 
ity, at the pleasure of Congress, of all who break 
an oath of fidelity to the Goverument in order 
to bear arms against it, the validity of the 
public debt of the Union incurred in suppress- 
ing a rebellion, and the invalidity of any debt 
arising from rebellion, are not temporary but 
permanent provisions, They will be just as 
necessary hereafter as they are now. Their 
value does not depend upon any particular 
system of restoration. They are the ripe fruit 
of experience. 

And these are provisions which can not be 
safely left merely as laws of Congress, nor in- 
trusted to the legislation of States. The law 
which one Congress passes another Congress 
may repeal, The fundamental rights of all the 
people of the United States can not be safely 
or wisely left to the passion or party-spirit of 
any State or section of the Union. A citizen 
has a right to be equally safe every where in 
the country, and it is not a supreme and sov- 
ereign Government which can not every where 
within its domain equally defend its citizens. 
Nothing reveals the character of the dominant 
sentiment in the unrestored States more plainly 
than their imperative rejection of the provisions 
of the Amendment. Whether that rejection 
be based upon the denial of the right of Con- 
gress to propose an amendment in the absence 
of some of the States, or whether they oppose 
its provisions upon general grounds, or spurn 
as dishonorable the ratification of them as con- 
ditions of restoration, their action shows a feel- 
ing in which it would be extreme folly to con- 
fide. Defeated in a sanguinary rebellion which 
brings every man who took up arms within the 
penalties of treason, without civil government, 
and without ability or hope of obtaining it ex- 
cept by the consent of the military power under 
which they lie conquered, the Assemblies, which 
represent that part of the people which the con- 
quering power allowed to vote, disdainfully re- 
ject, as the terms of the restoration of their 
States to their functions in the Union, condi- 
tions of unquestionable justice and prudence 
and mildness, conditions which guard their fu- 
ture in common with that of the whole Union. 

Fortunately the power which proposed those 
conditions can secure their ac . The 
whole loyal country acknowledged their modera- 
tion and wisdom, and that country hoped that 
the boon of restoration would induce the late 
rebel States to ratify an amendment so wise 
and just in itself, It would be hard, indeed, 
to answer the logic which shows that the assent 
of those States is not essential to the ratifica- 
tion. But there is doubtless another and a 
better way to secure the adoption of the Amend- 
ment; and unless some change in the situation 
appears, which is not to be looked for, that 
other and better way will be followed. 





CIVILIZATION IN NEW YORK. 


Tur city has decided to offer the lower end 
of the Park to the United States as a site for a 
Post-office for half 4 million of dollars, and the 
Committee of the Legislature have unanimons- 
ly resolved to report the desirabiliry and prac- 
ticability of an under-ground railroad from the 
upper to the lower part of the city. These are 
two signs of a littie relief. New York grows so 
prodigiously, and is yet bound in such a throt- 
tling iron Ring, that the result has become a 
problem. Mayor Horrman makes a smooth 
speech upon every occasion about this great 
and glorious city, and the unspeakable sin of 
not letting it do just as it pleases, But is the 
Ring great and glorions, and if it to 
choke us shall we patiently submit? How 
long before the Ring would have made any 
public improvements? How soon would the 
pleasant party at the City Hall have relieved 


, the city of any thing but its money ? 


the point of the Park be taken by the 


United States and a fine building erected, that 





in itself will be a gain. But nothing can com- 
pensate to the appearance of the city for the 
loss of the-fine open space at its most crowded 
point, although, from the narrowness of the isl- 


we hope that there may be also a thorough sys- 
tem of postal communication established in the 
city. Let us have branch offices, and swift and 
sure distribution of letters, If the Postmaster- 
General would give his attention to a vigorous 
system of this kind, he would become much 
more famous and popular than from some other 
efforts of his, 

The under-ground railroad, if it is to be built, 
will be but a partial relief. Yet it wili be very 
welcome. Some months since we gave, in this 
paper, some admirable illustrations and ex 
tions of the London railroads of this kind. They 
are there found to be perfectly feasible and prof- 
itable; and as we generaliy improve upon the 
models which we adopt, we may reasonably ex- 
pect success and comfort from the railroad, The 
consequences of such ». result are plain, We 
should have an aerial road, and other under- 
ground roads; and these, with the horse-cars, 
would soon banish omnibuses, except for the 
accommodation of strictly way-passengers; and 
even these would vanish at last, for the relief of 
Broadway would end in a horse-railroad through 
it, 

There {s still another improvement which, we 
hope, will not be long delayed, and that is the 
foot-bridge over Broadway, When this is 
once built any where, it will be multiplied by 
scores. A bridge at Fulton Street would be 
found so serviceable that it would be followed 
at many another point upon Broadway, and on 
the way to the Jersey City ferry. The throng 
in Greenwich and Washington streets is often 
greater and more troublesome than that in 
Broadway. It is astonishing that the city has 
so long been without so essential a of 
comfort and safety, The pleasure of living in 
New York would be indescribably increased if 
we could move about with comparative safety. 





ARTFUL DCDGING. 


Wuat will Mr. Garrett Davis say? What 
will Mr. ALExanveR H. Steruenssay? What 
will Rapnaet Semmes, Moral Philosopher, say? 
The Democratic party in a ward in Boston, 
Massachusetts, has voted for a colored Com- 
mon Councilman! 

What are we coming to? Is this not a white 
man’s Government? Is this not a world of 
Ham, Onesnrve, and peculiar shin-bones? 
Have we not been carefully taught that cob 
ored men were of the Simian family, and not of 
the Human? Have we not been pathetically 
and conclusively asked whether we wished to 
have our daughters marry sable husbands? 
Have we not been sarcastically entreated to 
say whether white men had any rights in this 
country? And now the Southern brethren, 
who have always insisted that Canaan was 
cursed and that the colored race was Canaan, 
and have been most faithfully sustained in that 
ennobling faith by the Northern Democracy, 
behold their allies deliberately casting their 
votes for a colored candidate for municipal 
honors! 

The record of the party forbids the supposi- 
tion that they supported the candidate honestly. 
The inferiority of the colored race, and their 
unfitness for political power, have been the party 
tests for a dozen years. The speech of Mr. 
Joun Van Buren at Albany during the election 
canvass of 1865 is a fair illustration of the 
speeches of Northern Democratic politicians 
upon this subject. And now the eyes of the 
Southern brethren will be opened. They will 
see that ‘the talk of their Northern allies was 
talk only. They will discover that their polit- 
ical brethren here do not share the profound 
conviction as te the “normal and essential in- 
feriority of the negro” which is planted in the 
heart of the Southern brother. The Northern 
wing may say indeed, that every State must 
settle the question for itself, but they have re- 
vealed their present view of the capacity of the 
race. The moral support of the Southern party 

from the otitside is gone the moment the North- 
ern votes for colored men, 

Meanwhile, although such events *end to 
loosen the bonds between the wings of the 
Democratic party, and thus to hasten its disso- 
Intion, it can not affect the original and con- 
sistent party of equal rights, That party has 
been taunted as hypocritical because its mem- 
bers did not support the colored candidate in 
question, But the party denounced as Radical 
advocates the equal rights of coloved citizens 
not because they are negroes, but because they 
are men. They insist that as all men are born 
with equal rights they are entitled to equal de- 
fenses of those rights; and that while the ne- 
cessities of human nature impose certain limit- 
ations upon *he exercise of all rights, those lim- 
itations shali be equally distributed. Thus 
they claim that the limitations of the right of 
voting shall be strictly just; that they shall be 
such as every citizen may readily acquire, and 
shall not be rooted in natural disability of any 
kind, There is a party in the country which 
holds that faith by conviction, and their control 
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f the country is not likely to be disturbed 
those who adopt the appearance of that fai 
as a desperate political dodge. 





THE LESSON OF JAMAICA. 


Tue Jamaica question can not be too care- 
fully studied by us at this time in this country. 
And we can imagine few more valuable books 
than a clear, brief, and faithful history of that 
island since the emancipation. The great moral 
which is taught by that history, in the fragment- 
wn Gorm im which tt ia accessible, is the prac- 


class in Jamaica, it will hardly be denied by 
a student of its condition since 1838 that the 
chief difficulty of the situation is in the spirit of 
the old planter or slaveholding class. 

The initiative belonged to them. Good sense 
should have taught them that their true inter- 
est lay in acquiescing heartily in emancipation 
and making the best of it, They were to de- 
pend upon a class of laborers perfectly well 
known to them, but placed in a totally differ- 
ent position in respect of the tenure of labor. 
Those laborers were now freemen. They were 
to be treated as freemen. But also they were 
to be treated as new freemen, as men bewil- 
dered in a position to which they were unused. 
‘Too much was not to be expected of them. They 
were first of all to be taught confidence in the 
late master class, They were to be educated, 

ected, forborne. The duties and responsi- 
bilities thrown by emancipation upon the mas- 
ter class were indisputably very great ; but they 
were to be faithfully fulfilled or the whole island 
would sink into ruin. Nobody pretends that 
these duties ever were fulfilled, or that as a class 
the plinters made any serious attempt to ac- 
cept or even to understand the situation. The 
apprentice system failed. The negroes were 
utterly alienated. They took to the bush, and 
the great estates went to waste. Jamaica has 
languished, not on account of emancipation, 
for under Slavery it was steadily and rapidly 
declining, but from the haughty injustice of the 
master class, 

The Erre massacres of last year happily 
aroused the English conscience, ‘The protest 
was tremendous. ‘The Government were com- 
pelled to recall Errz, and to send out a Com- 
mission of Inquiry. Eyre is now in England, 
where a strong effort will be made.to bring him 
to trial for murder; and Sir Peter B. Grant 
is the new Governor—a man known for his pro- 
tection of the natives of Bengal from the hard 
hand of European masters. In his speech upon 
assuming the Government Sir Peter points 
out that there is no practical justice in the 
Island for negroes in cases of more than ten 
pounds; and it has been found necessary, for 
the protection of the blacks, to reorganize a paid 
magistracy in Jamaica, As a further illustra- 
tion of the administration of justice there is the 
case of Gorpon Ramsay. He was one of the 
leaders of the massacres of last year; and the 
evidence before the Grand Jury showed that 
when a man named Marsuax., who was being 
flogged by Ramsay's order, either exclaimed, 
**O Lord |” in the agony of the punishment, or 
merely groaned, or ground his teeth, Ramsay 
said that it was sedition, ordered him to be tak- 
en down and hung, and he was hung. Three 
witnesses proved these facts. There was no 
question of them. But the Grand Jury of 
Planters refused to find a bill. And these are 
the things which Carty_e and Texsyson and 
Ruskin defend as manly, British, heroic, and 


necessary. 

It is the business of statesmanship to deal 
with human nature, not with abstract theories ; 
and if any argument were wanting to demon- 
strate the imperative duty of the United States 
at present to hold the freedmen firmly by the 
hand, and not to intrust them to those who 
hate them more than they love their own in- 
terest, it may be found in the story of Jamaica. 





THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 


Arter the President had vetoed the Freed- 
men's,Bureau bill he sent a Commission, com- 


Teanagement were, therefore, matters of course, 
The Commission went to find fault, and fault 
was found. But it had the good result of draw- 
ing from General Howarp, the Chief of the 
Bureau, a full and thorough answer, which has 
been lately published. It confounds and an- 
swers the accusers often from their own reports, 
Pr gen ye of the scope 
0 work of the Bureau, and of its complete 
organization. 


There are some general observations in Gen- 
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eral Howanp’s letter which are valuable, as com- 
ing from one who has peculiar facilities tur know- 
ing what he is talking about. Thus he cisagrees 
with the Commissioners as to “a complete rev- 
olution” of Southern sentiment the freed- 
men, and refers to their own reports of the out- 
rages and murders committed upon the freed- 
men and the agents of the Bureau, The Com- 
missioners repeat the assertion of the good old 
slave-driving times, that it is the interest of the 
whites to treat the colored laborers well, So 
it is, but many motives are stronger than inter- 
est; and General Howanrp justly says that it 
is a very poor security without the guarantee 
of equal jaws. It is a truth which goes to the 
root of the whole situation, The Commission- 
ers declare that, upon the whole, the Bureau 
has done more harm thaa good, because the 
negroes rely upon it and distrust the property- 
holders, while it encourages a spy system, This 
the General unreservedly denies. Bad agents, 
he concedes, as in every other department and 
business, have worked mischief. He claims 
that the influence of the Bureau has been me- 
diatorial and ; that it has raised wages 
and defended the freedmen against “‘the inertia 
of the peculiar opinion of Southern property- 
holders ;” and the General is of opinion that 
the evils in the contracts will disappear so soon 
as free labor has a fair chance under equal laws 
impartially administered, 

General Howanp says, in a manly and noble 
tone, to the President: “Could the Freedmen’s 
Bureau be now administered with your full and 
hearty sanction,” and with the co-operation of 
the rest of,the Government, it would soon fulfill 
the objects of its creation. ‘The work com- 
mitted to it may doubtless be done by the Army, 
without a Bureau, but not with much less ex- 
pense, P she if the Government would keep 
good faith with its new-made citizens, some sort 
of a United States agency must be maintained 
in the Southern States until society shall have 
become more settled than it now is,” 





WEARING FLANNEL. 


A READER inquires of us to what extent flannel 
should be worn? In order to answer this question 
properly we must consider the office which clothing 
really performs. Though we speak of some kinds 
of clothing as being warm, they do not communi- 
cate heat toe the body, but merely serve to prevent 
its escape. The heat is all generated in the body 
itself; and what we call warm clothes are articles 
that are good non-conductors, 80 called —that is, 
articles that do not let heat pass through them so 
readily as some others do. Fur is one of the best 
of these, and probably almost entirely from the air 
which is mingled with or confined bet ween its fibres, 
confined air being one of the most efficient of non- 
conductors, Woolen articles come next, and among 
the best of these is flannel. 

If the heat of the body were entirely prevented 
from escaping it would, by accumulation, reach a 
much higher degree than it does, for it is all the 
time being generated, It is by a constant escape 
that it is maintained, under great variations of ex- 
ternal temperature, quite uniformly at about 98 de- 
grees, Now, the colder the atmosphere the greater 
will be this escape, and therefore the more must it 
be restrained by non-conducting articles of clothing. 
The clothing should therefore be varied to corre- 
spond to the variations of temperature—a rule rec- 
ognized by the Chinese, as they speak, in their esti- 
mate of the weather, of its being one jacket cold, 
two jackets cold, ete, This rule can not be fully 
carried out, but we should approximate to it as well 
as we can, Tem changes in the weather 
should be met by changes in the outer garments; 
and changes of season, for the most part, by changes 
in the under-clothing. 

Some wear the same clothing the year round, 
with the exception of over-coats in the winter. This 
we deem to be a great mistake. The system, under 
this plan, becomes debilitated by unnecessary suf- 
fering from heat in hot weather, and it can not be 
as well from cold in the wintry months as 
it would be if there were a proper regulation of the 
clothing. Some wear flannel through the whole 
year, maintaining that they need it in warm weath- 
er to guard them against changes of temperature, 
We will suppose that they are right in the main, 
as some of them undoubtedly are; but certainly a 
much thinner flannel is required to guard against 
the summer changes than against the severer ones 
of winter and its long spells of extreme cold. In 
fact, if woolenunder-clothing must be worn through- 
out the year, it would be well to have three gra:les— 
the thinnest fur midsummer, the next grade for fall 
and spring, and the thickest for winter. Most per- 
sons do not require more than the two last grades, 
while some need flannel in winter only, and aa 

are few, do not need it at all, at 
oe aes climates, With some there is 
so much irritation by woolen articles that 
they can not be borne. In such cases there must 
be a sufficient amount of other fabrics of less non- 


ings the year round, others cotton, and others still 
cotton in summer and woolen in winter. Some 
can not wear woolen at all because it makes the 
feet uncomfortably warm in the mild weather of 
winter, and thus renders them more susceptible of 
the influence of cold when the weather is severe. 
There is no uniform rule in regard to clothing for 


great a degree as by others, and 
care in relation to their clothing. 
great neglect on this point in the case of children 








in obedience to the dictates of fashion, It is also a 
very common thing for the aged to have inadequate 
clothing in the winter, the habits of middle life 
being prolonged in old age, and the new necessities 
not being recognized, 

It should always be remembered that the object 
of clothing should be to secure comfortable warm/h, 
and if it fail to do this injury is inflicted upon ihe 
health. A great mistake, it is proper to remark 
here, is often committed in not adapting the cloth- 
ing to temporary varying conditions. Thus often 
the same amount of clothing is worn in the warmed 
church of lecture-room as when the individual goes 
out into the chill air. Then, too, the same over- 
coat is often worn in the extreme cold weather as 
in that which is milder, Another mistake often 
made is failing to protect one's self against the 
cold more effectually when riding than when walk- 
ing, forgetting the fact that there is not as mach 
heat generated when the body is at rest as when it 
is in action. 

Another very common, erroneous practice it will 
not be amiss to notice here—the wearing of fur close 
around the neck. If it be worn at all it should be 
so arranged that its proximity to the neck can be 
regulated according to the degree of cold. As 
usually managed it is by no means an uncommon 
way of taking cold from the too great warmth that 
it occasions in mild weather. 

In justice to that noble animal the horse, we 
can not forbear to mention a mistaken kindness 
which we often see shown to him in the manage- 
ment of his clothing. He is driven about in a cold 
day with a blanket under the harness, If it be 
needed at all while he is in motion, it should be 
outside of the harness, with an arrangement for the 
reins similar to that which we have in the India- 
rubber coverings. Such a blanket can be kept on 
the horse in a very cold day if he is to go only short 
distances, stopping often; but if he is to go any 
long distance it should be taken off, that he may 
have the full benefit when he stops, much less heat 
being generated then than when he is in motion. 


— 
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LITERARY. 


“ American Leaves* Familiar Notes of Thought 
and Life,” by Samvrt Oscoop, just published by 
Harper & Brornens, is the work of a scholar and 
clergyman who has previously vindicated his claim 
to be ranked among the thoughtful and catholic 
domestic counselor, and friends, Mr. Oscoon's 
experience and sl.rewd observation of men and man- 
ners have furnished ample material from which he 
has elaborated these genial and sagacious essays, 
They are upon topics of the time and of all times, 
and are treated in a healthful, vigorous, and truly 
instructive way, without being clerical or didactic- 
ally dry. Those who are looking rather for a per- 
ennial than for an antual in these Christmas days, 
will lay a strong and retentive hand upon these ev- 
ergreen Leaves. 





THE SEASONS. 
Sree brought me flowers: emall tiny buds and frall ; 
Faint shadowings of brighter flowers in store, 
Fair snow-drops, shy their beauties to unveil, 
And hardier crocus, striped and varied o'er, 
Sweet blossome Summer sent, bright days, blue skies— 
With all the lavish hand that Nature knows, 
Strew'd o'er my path k'd from Paradise, 
The fragrant jasmine and the queenly rose. 
Fruits mellow, luscious, ruddy Autumn gave, 
Rich spoils from Summer's gz golden days: 
More bless than the of man can crave, 
More than the highest art can raise. 
Hoar Winter bared the boughs, althongh he Jet 
The holly bright and tr re remain 
To tell, the frozen earth will not forget 
To bid the tenderer blossoms bloom again. 
So run the Seasons: so has run my life, 
One full rich tide of oe from on high. 
In youthful g thou hall'det me first thy wife, 
© love cherish me until I die. 


In Summer's — all a matron‘s pride, 
I hered ~- & lidren to my knee, 

And with a mother's care and teaching tried 
To make thy children somewhat worthy thee. 


When rich matu with Autumn days 
Crept on, I reap’d the harvest of my care, 
Plack'd fruit off twigs my hand had help'd to raise— 
Beheld my goodly gons and daughters fair. 


And thongh one Reaper took some golden grain 
To garner it above, beyond my ken 

I know Who lends and Who takes back again, 
E’er dealing justly with the sons of men. 


Now wintry age has come I stand bereft; 

Onk-like I'm stripp'd, my leaves dropp'd one by one ; 
But still, thank God! one tender heart ir lett, 

One bosom yet to lay my bead upon. 
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to hase limbs for tte disxdied rebe! soldiers, but 
nothing for its wounded Union sons. 

United States officers and soldiers tn Florida are 
Spee arrested by municipsl and State anthorities 
for fast riding when on official business, General J. 
G. Foster lately ordered the authorities to deelei in 
future; but they persisted, and the matter was finally 
referre’ to President Johnson, who sustained the civil 
authorities, and ordered ihut they should not be in- 
terfered with. 

In January, 1964, General Dante Sickles by General 
Order abolished corporeal! puvishment in his military 
department, On December 20 the sheriff of Roieigh, 
North Carolina, attempted to inflict punishment on 
a by whipping, when Colonel Bomfovt, com- 
ma x North Carolina, interfered and raved the 

vanishmant, Indictments wore 
presented against Colone! Borsfort in one of the civil 
courts, and the Governor was calied apen to enforce 
the obnoxious law of the State. This conflict of an- 
thority has not yet been settled. 

Considerable difficulty exiata ir Miseourt, and Gov- 
erpor Fletcher has expressed (\santisfaction with the 
action of General Grant in bis disposition of United 
States forces in that State. A body of State militia 
was lately sent into the fntertor counties to provect 
them from ou by bushwhackere and returned 
rebels. General Grant being in Miasonri, in the ab- 
sence of General Sherman, mace a chanre in the die- 
porition of the forces, which threatened » couflict of 
authority, though none had occurred up to our latest 

tea, Governor Fletcber protested againet the arct- 
ivity of the United States troops; and the United 
States Senate, on December v0, passed a resolution of 
inquiry into the cause for each movementa. 

A pe maper officially declares that all for. 
mer laws prohibiting freedmen from arquiring real 
estate or bearing arma have been annulled 

Several tenement houses in New York City were 


burned during the past week, under circumstances 
which led to snepictons of the exietence of a conepir- 
acy on the part of incendiaries, some of whom were 
arrest 


The New Bowery Theatre, New York, was destroyed 
by fire on December 18. Loss, $150,000, This leaves 
the east side of the metropolis without a theatre, the 
Old Bowery having lately been sold for other pur- 


pores, 

The Board of AMermen of New York City have voted 
to cede a part of the Battery to the United States as a 
site for a Barge and Revenne Office. 

M. Berthemy, the new French Minister to the Tailted 
Sta arrived In New York Cliy on December 71, and 


waa officially presented to the President and Secretary 
Seward at Washington on December 24 

The New Orleans Congressional Investication Com- 
mittee has been authorized to inquire into General 


Sheridan's administration of affairs. 
if ager Swayne reports Governor Patton, of 
Alabama, as @ Warm supporter of the l'reedneu's Bu- 


reau, 
The pressure of snow on a Puffalo market-house 
cansed a portion of it to give war on Sunday inet. 
Atlanta, Georgia, has been rebriit in a more enh 
stantial, handsomer, and more elegant manner than {t 


was as ft revionsly exisced. 

The United States frigate Lancaster har been report- 
“ lost off Cape Horn, bat the report lacks counrma- 

on. 

The gold medaltion of Preetdent Lincolr, to be pre- 
sented to his widow by the Democrats of France in 
spitd of every effort made by Napvieon to prevent ite 
subscription in the empire, has been finished; it Is 
two and a half inches in diameter, of aclid gold, and 
weighs at least a pound, The relief of the martyr 
President is a most excellent likeness, 

A song, containing an alluston to the rebel “Stara 
and Bars,” was lately encored in New Orleans by the 
whites and hissed by the negroes of the audience, 

Governor Brownlow, of Tennessee, has expreseed 
the opinion that the Southern Ststes have no power 
to ratify the Constitutional Amendment; and thet 
“Congress will do the Union men of the South » 
grievous injury ff it shall admit the Congressions! 
ae from the rebel States on such a ratifies 

on. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

Tur German Pariiament is henceforth to be elecied 
by universal enffrage; aad the German army is to be 
olficered by Prussia. 

The Diet of Crotia on the 18th tnet., following the 
example of Hungary, voted fur a separate Government 
from that of Austria, and will not be abscrbed in the 
Empire, 

It was formally announced tn the Hungartan Diet on 
December 20 that the Emperor of Austria had resolvet 
to restore the Constitation of Hungary, as was urged 
on him by the Deak revolutionary party 

While defeated Austria ix stit) beim forced to con- 
ceesions threatening ber eventnal dissolution, victert- 
ous Proseia is c - hes out her echemee of consotida- 
tion, Schleewig-Holstein, very important to Prussia 
as possessing an ocean frontier, has been abso ed by 
that Power and declared a part of the kingdum of 
Prussia. 

The Pope still retains a feeble hold on Rome, bat the 
National Committee of that city, fn an address to the 
people, assure them of ultimate triumph in the com 
plete unification of Italy. The Pope meantime has 
expressed satietaction with the speech of King Victor 
Emanue! at the opening of the Italian Parliament 
on December 13; and o conference for the arrange- 
ment of the relations between the Papal Power and 
the kingdom of Italy had been held, 

The last budget of the Freuch Minteter of Finance 
shows that the revenues and expenditures of the Em- 
pire are in a happy #tate of « quilibriam. He declares 
that the new army echeme “will involve no inereare 
of taxes, and will prove a fresh guarantee of peace.” 
Nevertheless, so unpopular witb all classes je this 
echeme for the reorganization of the French army, 
that its early withdrawal or modification ie anticipated. 

The Fenfan excitement in Ireland was somewhat 
abated at our latest cate (December 24), though er- 
reste continued to be made, A London journal eemi 
officially declared on December 26 that Rtephens was 
not in Ireland, and could do little mischief now if he 
were, 

The Mexican question continves to be a mystery 
General Sherman, who was sent there to solve it, re- 
turned to New Orleans on December 90, fom Maie- 
moras, where he had had an interview with Gener») 
Escobedo and President Juarez. Minlster Campbe!t 





CONGRESS. 
Born Honees of Congress adjourned on December 
20, to meet —_— January 3, 
On December 18 a memorial of citizens of Louisi 
a 


asking for a Provisional Governmen ed 
eae hanes ty ten theme end teechuthens ees 


read the next day, looking to the establishment of Ter- 
ritorial in all the ern 
States; but before this important subject was 


la anterior to April, 


1861, and the art of was forbidden in the 
ouse by > the 20th. 

The tion be inese into eyo pe oh 

attention of Congress. appears that 

the Chinese init chelance persist in 

maintaining their nee! to China; and under 








re at - As a General Shermen's (e- 
intending to go to Monterey to meet Juarez; 
Bat on December bi left for New Orisene, Both Com- 
missioners were at New Orleans at our jatest dates, 
and declared that their mission war 4 enccesa, resuit- 
ing in opening communications with Jnarez and learn- 
ing the plans of that official, The dissensions among 
the Liberals continned even after the defeat and «x 
palsion from Matamoras of Canales and Cortina, On 
the 18th General ga, who claime to be the rightfm 
President, succeeded in croseing from Texas to Mex- 
ico, and was joined by Canales, Cortina, and their 
bands, The most singular movement iately made \+ 
that of Marsha! Bazaine, who hae iseved a man! feet», 
the neutrality of the French troops jn Mex- 
ico in Mexican affairs. Maximiiion, who had heen re- 
previous, left that piace 
of Mexico, compelled 
the French authorities. 
dohn Surratt was placed on the "nited States 
war-eteamer Swatare ot Alexaniiria, Egypt, on Decem- 
ber 21,°and is en route to New York. 
The war in Candia continues vigorously. On Decem- 
ber combat war fonght hetween the 
in the Convent of Arcadian. 
even the cella of the con- 


determined to fire tie magazine in order to peeves 
the desecration of the house, A monk applied the 
match, and thousands were killed by the explosion. 
The Turkish biackade of the island bad been sirengtt- 
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THE VETERAN. 


He stood upon the village green, 
Clothed in his country’s gabardine. 

His dusty suit of faded blue, 

His forage cap and army shoe 

(Alas! he had but need of one, 

For ‘twas a crutch he leaned upon), 
His steady look and martial mien 
Showed plainly what he once had been 
I marked him well, for such as he 

Are more than dear to you snd me— 
Who stood, through long.and anxious years, 
The centre of our hopes and fears 

A throng had gathered at his side; 
With them a huckster’s trade he plied. 
His camp-crt phrase and shrewder vein 


A willing audience soon obtain; 





And while he talked he gave his cares 
More to his story than his ares; 
And rvugh and ready, like the man, 


I give its tenor as it ran 


*“‘T am a soldier of Sixty-one 

One of the first, you see, to rally. 
I ran with the rest at the first Bull Run, 

And carried a gun with Banks in the Valley. 
I fired my twenty rounds away 

When Shields gave Stonewall such a licking 
{The boot was changed at a later day, 

And we took our turn at the double-quicking) 
And so it passed for a year or more, 

When we weke one morning, bright and balmy, 
Part and parcel of the old First Corps, 

The bulliest corps in the grand old army! 





t and how we tramped, 
loo long a tale, perhaps, I'd spin ye, 
Lut, first and last, I think we camped 
in every field in old Virgiany! 


Twas a gay old life, but, Lord! "twas hard— 
No rest for the cood, no peace for the wicked ; 


When you didn’t fight you were put on guard, 
(nd when you came off you went on picket. 

Yet still somehow it struck my mind 
No single step to much amounted; 

Of a score of things done you were lucky to find 
That two of the number had ever counted. 


But war is war, and one must be 

As patient as the game's uncertain; 
‘Tis little of the play you see 

The biggest part’s behind the curtain. 
Too long the silken glove we wore, 

And ill we throve on milk and water: 
Till, cool and grim uc Grant stepped in, 

And brayed bold Dixie 1 his mortar! 


“Ah! Ignorance may live and learn, 
And Folly may give ear to Reason; 
But, turn whichever way you turn, 
‘Tis Force alone can deal with Treason! 
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For he who swells with the brutal brag 
That he hates the charter that made him free— 
That he hates his country and hates his flag, 
And prates of war with a devilish glee— 
This man in vain you strive to gain 
With tender words and soft appealings, 
But good dry blows—he yields to those, 
And there at last you touch hia feelings! 


“Well, as for me, I stood up stout 
Until Cold Harbor, dark and cruel, 

And there this leg was counted out— 
At last your uncle had got his gruel! 

I had been scratched three times before, 
But not enough to hurt my beauty, 

And for thirty months and something more 
I had scarcely been off a day from duty. 


‘* And now, my friends, I'm pegging my way 

From town to town and county to county 
(You see we privates had very small pay, 

And the old Sixty-oners got no bounty), 
A-peddling my salve wherever I raid; 

And I don’t feel ashamed, now, nary a particle, 
For selling salve is an honest trade, 

And this of mine is a prime old article! 
Good for any kind of a bruise, 

From a gun-shot wound to the bite of a mouse, 
Or a cut or a bern—all ready for use, 

And an excellent thing to have in the house! 
Buy a box? Thank’ee! And you, Sir? Two? 

I guess ‘tain’t for nothing I've taken this tramp! 
Yes, my good Sir, another for you ; 

It only costs you a twenty-five stamp. 

And another one, too! 
Oh, bully for you! 
ld gladly give you a dozen more, 
You all take so kind to the old First Corps!” 


And while he paused in his simple strain 
’Twas little he recked of trade or gain ; 

For, lost in his tale, his soul had wrought 
A grander vision, a nobler thought. 

He thought of his country’s triumph—the price 
Of his own most costly sacrifice ; 

And a loving glance, suffused and dim, 

Fell down upon his shattered limb. 

I saw a tear on his eyelid flash— 

I saw it fall from the quivering lash ; 

And he spake these words, unheard of men: 
“ All that I gave I would give again!” 


Oh, well tried soul! through toil and pain 
Well hast thou wrought, nor wrought in vain. 
Thou hast fought in the van of a noble host; 
Thou hast saved a land that was well-nigh lost, 
And the sight of thy tattered suit of blue 
Shall hold men honest and keep them true— 
True to the pledge which, in darker years, 

We made in sorrow and signed in tears— 

That ever and ever our faith holds good 

To the law of human brotherhood; 

That the souls of the leal and true are white, 
And that man shall be man, and right shall be right. 


Pad 
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BURNING OF THE “NEW | the night and the greater part of tho next day Ee 








ro cy 99 when. as the wooden sides had burned away, the tend 
TR INSIDES. heavy iron armor fell into the ball ee 
Ow the 15th of December, a litt In the afternoon the heavy chain fastenings by 7 
after midnight, the Vr Ironsid was | which she was moored ere cut, and the flaming 1M : 
discovered to be on fire All efforts | hull was towed to shal water, where she soon met, 
were immediately made to extinguish | aftersunk. Her armor can therefore now be saved th " “" 
it: but the dense volumes of smok« ind quantiti s of other metal which may be in the aa, 
which filled the vessel made it impossi hull. Ey 
ble to breathe, and, consequently, with At the time of th re the A lronatdes Wae "a 
the means at hand (which consisted of moored in the inside channel at the « of a long a 
buckets only), water could not be got pier on the river side of League Isla lo the a. 
to the fire. All the air openings about tarboard of this steamer n the bow end, was eat 
the vessel had been closed, and there moored the double-turreted iron-clad //icfa and ome 
were hopes of smothering the fi wr, | between the last-named vessel and the Island tl Z 
at least, subduing it, tilla ance could | United States sloop-of-war Si. / 4 wooden vet : 
arrive from Philadel phia, which is about | sel, was stationed Retween the Island, at the } 
three and one half miles distant | stern of the Ni ’ was moored the “se 
At 12.45 a.m. the flames broke forth | a rebel ram that was captured Warsaw Sound y 
from one of the after-hatch und at 1s64. 
about this time the arrival of a steam | The Ne Tronsides waa built at Thiladelpt 4 
fire-engine was hailed with joy. Un- | May, 1862. She was ot | b feet beam | 
fortunate] another unavoidable delay and 25 feet depth of } Her | v4 
ed t t f r thickr k, plat : } $ 
It hap; to be lov t : cl latana fa s : 
time hy ngine had t 1 sixt > . ‘ 
ported al he hrid ' pounder Parrott pi . aa 
Leng Island, and tl ide-} gune Ww ! m ! ’ a 
rail of the latter to be cut down, so | Her original cost w ‘s fhe 
that the engine could be 1 ; FG 
The water for su] “a ft e | : 
drawn from the Delawar By th | SKETCHES ON A RICE PLANTA : 
time the engir was rea for tor TIO) : 
water the flames were ’ t frown | f 
every hatch, and it ix me painf rw b, 
apparent that all efforts & ‘ her in idea t h ; 
would be futil cclimat in 5 Ril 
Her decks and beams had been tl has this beet q 
oughly vered wit ta ulthoug! 
and whe om re, it | ar " : hit at “ wott ba 
most an imy bility to ex ! W © attract i 
flames, She burned like , The operations of >a 
dron of pitch during the remainder of with dit . 
water beir : r : 
| l-grate The | 
‘ the } plow ' 
t, alti ! 
ted anter 
or ard get , if 
it it f ' . 
The ; a iy 
] \ : tt uit a ' 
ha t I ‘ 
w let « the ‘ i fhoaxt i eight , 
. sfter _ ; 
rice allowed to put out iea ul yhen i » 
two or three inches in height it ve | with 
what is technically called streic! at 
taken not to drown the rice, must be percep 2 
tible above the water 
| The rik having advance to the proper height 
| the water is slowly draw fT that the ri which { 
MOTHER'S KISS. it supports, may not fall to the ground, and after an 
MILITARY ASYLUM AT WASH- 
INGTON. 
We give on page 4 an illustration of the United 
States Military Asylum for Disabled Volunteers at 
Washington. Official notice has been given that 
the Asylum is now ready to receive all volunteer 
soldiers honorably discharged, and who are disabled 
to such an extent that they are incapable of earn- 
ing a livelihood in the ordinary walks of life. What- 4 
ever labor they do will be paid for. Pensions must 
be given up to the Institution when the soldier ‘+ 
enters, except when he has a family to support. - 
SSSSSS==== — —-— ; 
METROPOLITAN M. E. CHURCH, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. F 
Ix the present issue we present our readers with o." 
a sketch of the Metropolitan Memorial Methodist ey 
Episcopal Church, now in course of erection in the Fat 
city of Washington, When completed it will be 4" 
one of the largest and most imposing church edi- 3 \. 
fices on this continent. It will be built of brown r } 
stone, in the Gothic order, and will be surmounted “=k 
by a spire 220 feet high, and will seat about 2000 
persons. The main andience-room will be divided 
into nave and side aisles, and the vestibules laid in 
mosaic. All the wood-work will be of black walnut 
and white ash, the beams and girders yellow pine. 
The foundation walls are most massive, being six 
feet thick at the base, and all the stone laid in ce- 
ment. The vestries and class-rooms, as well as the 
lecture-room, will be constructed on the most modern 
and improved plan, and will be well lighted and prop- 
erly ventilated. 
In the arrangement of the seats the national char- T 
acter of the church will be pleasingly carried out. 
Pews will be set apart for the President and his Ki 
Cabinet, the Judges of Courts, and officers of the x 
Army and Navy. Seats will also be provided for ) 
the different States, bearing on their panels the if 
coat of arms belonging to each, so thet strangers oe 
from every section of the Republic, as well as the 
inembers of Congress, will find they have a place in -: 
Which to worship when visiting the National Capital. 4 
The erection of this building was first decided g 
upon about ten years ago, when suitable lots were 


purchased, and the foundations laid; but owing to 
the unsettled state oi the country the project was 
kept in abeyance until the last session of the Balti- 
more Conference. At that meeting the Rev. F. S. 
Dr Hass, of Brooklyn, New York, was appointed 
to complete the undertaking, and in April last he 
assumed the charge. _ Sincé then he has been al- 
most constantly engaged in presenting the claims 
of the Metropolitan Church to the Methodist people 
of the States. Upward of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars is the estimated cost, and the en- 
ure of this amount, it is expected, the reverend gen- 


one 
th man will secure before the building is completed. < 
Chief-J ustice Cuasr, General Grant, and Senator a 





HARLAN are members of the Board of Trustees, and . : = . . . , ' 
the first men of the nation are among the contribu- a 
tors to this grand memorial edifice, METROPOLITAN MEMORIAL METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. : 
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interval of a week or ten days, the ground is pro- 
nouneed dry enough for first hoeing, which is im- 
mediately followed by the second. The water is 
then put on again, and performs the double duty of 
nourishing and bearing up the rice and keeping down 
the growth of weeds. It is at this time that ma- 
laria is apt to arise, the water, which is only changed 
at intervals of two weeks, getting sour and stagnant. 
This flooding is kept up with the changes of the 
tide—being careful not to stretch the rice too much 
—till the time arrives for harvest-water, which is 
the last flooding, and is kept on longer than the pre- 
vious ones, The rice being ripe and the water final- 
ly drawn off, when the fields are dry enough the 
reapers enter, and cat the crop, which is at once 
carried to the threshing-mill, as it is necessary that 
it should be threshed as fast as it is cut, 500 to 1000 
bushels daily being the usual cemount made. 

In rice culture the aim of the planter is to get his 


crop in in time to flood with the spring-tides. If he 
does this the rice will advance so rapidly that it 
will be harvested before the arrival of those pests to 


the rice-grower—the rice-birds. These collect about 
the rice plantations in immense flecks before mi- 
grating to the West Indies and Central America for 
the winter. 

The bobolink, or rice-bird, eats immense quanti- 
ties of insects and grubs, aad is thus of considerable 
use to the farmer of the North; but woe to the 
pianter if this bird finds the rice upon the ground! 
Rats and ducks are also among the enemies of the 
rice, and the hands kill and eat them—the rats as 
well as the ducks. ‘The negroes of the rice planta- 
tions hold themselves much above other hands, and 
their tasks are much lighter, usually being finished 
by the middle of the day, when they eat a good 
meal. To eat early makes them sick, and they often 
put it off till they have done their work, after which 
they go to the woods and rivers, and add game and 
fish to their rations cf pork, corn, and rice—the lat- 
ter they must have. In their gardens they culti- 
vate cabbage, potatoes, etc., and altogether lead a 
tolerably pleasant existence. The drawings, which 
were made on the plantation of Colonel WARDELL, 
on the Ogeechee, near Savannah, represent, in the 
centre, the rice fields with the hands at work, and 
around it the threshing-mill, the main flood-gate, 
one of the smaller gates, or trunks, a flooded field, 
ditching, reaping, ete A. R. W. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


By the Author of ** Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ ete, 


ee be ntinbiai aiid 
Book EX.—Tie Two PMacaires. 
bina tain 


CHAPTER IL—( Continued.) 


‘Tue Captain was so essentially a creature of 
the West End that Beauty without her glitter of 
diamonds and splendor of apparel was scarcely 
Beauty for him. He waited for the groom of 
the chambers to announce her name, and the 
low hum of well-bred approval to accompany her 
entrance, before he bowed the knee and acknowl- 
edged her perfection. The Beauties whom he 
remembered had received their patent from the 
Prince Regent, and had graduated in the houses 
of Devonshire and Hertford. How should the 
faded bachelor know that this girl, in a shabby 
cotton-gown, with unkempt hair dragged off her 
pale face, and with grimy smears from the han- 
dies of sauce-pans and fire-irons imprinted upon 
her checks—how should he know that she was 


beautiful? Jt was only during the slow monot- 
onous hours of his convalescence, when he lay 
upon the poor faded little sofa in Mrs. Kepp’s 
parlor—the sofa that was scarcely less faded and 
feebie than himself—it was then, and then only, 
that he discovered the loveliness of the face 
which had been so often bent over him during his 


delirious wanderings. 

**{ have mistaken you for all manner of peo- 
ple, my dear,” he said to his landlady’s daughter, 
who sat by the litth Pembroke-table working, 
while her mother dozed in a corner with a worst- 
ed stocking drawn over her arm and a pair of 
spectacles resting upon her elderly nose. Mrs. 
Kepp and her daughter were wont to spend their 
evenings in the lodger’s apartment now; for the 
invalid complained bitierly of *‘the horrers” 
when they Jeft him. ; 

“I have taken you for all sorts of people, 
Mary Anne,” pursued the Captain, dreamily. 
**Sometimes I have fancied you were the Countess 
of Jersey, and I could see her smile as she look- 
ed at me when I was first presented to her. I 
was very young in the beautiful Jersey's time ; 
and then there was the ether one—whom I used 
to drink tea with at Brighton. Ah me! what a 
dull world it seems nowadays! ‘The king gone, 
and every thing changed—every thing—every 
thing! I am avery old man, Mary Anne.” 4 
Iie was fifty-two years of age; he felt quite an 
old man. He had spent all his money, he had 
outlived the best friends of his youth; for it had 
been his fate to adorn a declining era, and he 
had been a youngster among elderly patrons and 
associates, His patrons were dead and gone, 
and the men he had patronized shut their doors 
upon him in the day of his poverty, As for his 
relations he Led turned his back upon them long 
ayo, when first he followed in the shining wake 
of that gorgeous vessel, the Royal George. In 
this hour of his penniless decline there was none 
to help him. To have outlived every affection 
and every pleasure is the chief bitterness of old 
age: and this bitterness Horatio Paget suffered 
in all its fullness, thongb his years were but fifty- 
two 

*“T ag a verv old man, Mary Anne,” he re- 
peated plainrively, Bat Mary Anne Kepp could 
no! think him old. 
appear the incarnation of all that is elegant and 
distinguished. He was the first gentleman she 
had ever seen. 
to other lodgers who had called themselves gen- 
tlemen, and who had been pompous and grandi- 
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ose of manner in their intercourse with the wid- 
ow and her daughter; but oh, what pitiful lac- 
quered counterfeits, what Brummagem paste 
they have been, compared to the real gem! 
Mary Anne Kepp had seen varnished boots be- 
fore the humble flooring of her mother’s dwell- 
ing was honored by the tread of Horatio Paget; 
but what clumsy vulgar boots, and what awk- 
ward plebeian feet had worn them! The lodg- 
ev’s slim white hands and arched instep, the patri- 
cian curve of his aquiline nose, the perfect grace 
of his apparel, the high-bred modulation of his 
courteous accents—all these had impressed Mary 
Anne's tender little heart so much the more be- 
cause of his poverty and loneliness. That such 
a man should be forgotten and deserted—that 
such a man should be poor and lonely, seemed 
so cruel a chance to the. simple maiden: and 
then when illness overtook him, and invested 
him with a supreme claim upon her tenderness 
and pity—then the innocent girl lavished all the 
treasures of a compassionate heart upon the ru- 
ined gentleman. She had no thought of fee or 
reward; she knew that her mother’s lodger was 
miserably poor, and that his payments had be- 
come more and more irregular week by week, 
and month by month. She had no conscious- 
ness of the depth of feeling that rendered her sv 
gentle a nurse ; for her life was a busy one, and 
she had neither time nor inclination for any mor- 
bid brooding upon her own feelings. 

She protested warmly against the Captain's 
lamentation respecting his age. 

‘The idear of any gentleman calling hisself 
old at fifty!” she said—and Horatio-shuddered 
at the supererogatory ‘‘r” and the *‘ hisself,” 
though they proceeded from the lips of his con- 
soler—‘‘ you've got many, many years before 
you yet, Sir, please God,” she added, piously ; 
‘*and there's good friends will come forward yet 
to help you, I make no doubt.” 

Captain Paget shook his head peevishly. 

‘You talk as if you were telling my fortune 
with a pack of cards,” he said. ‘‘No, my girl, 
I shall have only one friend to rely upon, if ever 
I am well enough to go outside this house; and 
that friend is myself. I have spent the fortune 
my father left me; I have spent the price of my 
commission ; and I have parted with é@very ob- 
ject of any value that I ever possessed—in vul- 
gar parlance, I am cleaned out, Mary Anne. 
But other men have spent every sixpence belong- 
ing to them, and have contrived to live pleasant- 
ly enough for half a century afterward; and I 
dare say I can do as they have done. If the 
wind is tempered to the shorn lamb, I suppose 
the hawks and vultures take care of themselves, 
I have tried my luck as a shorn lamb, and the 
tempest has been very bitter for me; so I have 
no alternative but to join the vultures.” 

Mary Ante Kepp atared wonderingly at her 
mother’s lodger. She had some notion that he 
had been saying something wicked and blasphe- 
mous; but she was too ignorant and too inno- 
cent to follow his meaning. 

‘*Oh, pray don’t talk in that wild way, Sir,” 
she entreated. ‘It makes me so unhappy to 
hear you go on like that.” 

** And why should any thing that I say make 
you unhappy, Mary Anne?” asked the lodger, 
earnestly. 

There was something in his tone that set her 
pale face on fire with unwonted crimson, and 
she bent very low over her work to hide those 
painful blushes. She did not know that the Cap- 
tain’s tone a serious address; she did 
not know that the grand crisis of her life was 
close upon her, 

Horatio Paget had determined upon making 
a sacrifice. The doctor had told him that he 
owed his life to this devoted girl; and he would 
have been something less than man if he had not 
been moved with some grateful emotion. He 
was grateful; and in the dreary hours of his 
slow recovery he had ample leisure for the con- 
templation of the woman to whom he owed so 
much, if his poor worthless life could indeed be 
much. He saw that she was devoted to him; that 
she loved him more truly than he had ever been 
conscious of being loved before. He saw too 
that she was beautiful. To an ugly woman 
Captain Paget might have felt extremely grate- 
ful; but he cofid never have thought of an ugly 
woman as he thought of Mary Anne Kepp. The 
end of his contemplation and his deliberation 
came to this: She was beautiful, and she loved 
him, and his life was utterly wretched and lone- 
ly ; so he determined upon ng his gratitude 
by a sublime sacrifice, the girl had lifted 
her face from the needle-work, over which she 
had bent to hide her blushes, Horatio Paget had 
asked her to be his wife. Her emotion almost 
overpowered her as she tried to answer him; 
but she struggled against it bravely, and came 
to the sofa on which he lay and dropped upon 
her knees by his side. The beggar-maid who 
was wooed by a king could have felt no deeper 
sense of her lover's condescension than that 
which filled the heart of this poor, simple girl, as 
she knelt by her mother’s gentleman-lodger.” 

**I—to be your wife!” she exclaimed. “Oh, 
surely, Sir, you can not mean it?” 

“But I do mean it, with all my heart and 
soul, my dear,” answered the Captain. “I'm 
not offering you any grand chance, Mary Anne; 
for I’m about as low down in the world as a 
man can be. But I don’t mean to be poor all 
my life. Come, my dear, don’t cry!” he ex- 
claimed, just a little impatiently—for the girl 
had covered her face with her hands, and tears 
were dropping between the poor hard-working 
fingers—‘‘bat lift up your head and tell me 
whether you will take a faded old bachelor for 
your hasband or not.” 

Horatio Paget had admired many women in 
the bright years of his youth, and had fancied 
himself desperately in love more than once in 
his life; but it is doubcful whether the mighty 
passion had ever really possessed the Captain's 





ness. Horatio had set up 
an idol, and had invented a religion for himself 
mgm in life; and that idol was fashioned 
after his own image, and that religion had its 


beginning and end in his own ure. He 
might have been flattered and by Miss 
Kepp’s agitation; bat he was and peevish ; 


and having all his life been subject to a profound 
antipathy to femiuine tearfulness, the girl's dis- 
play of emotion annoyed him. 

“Ts it to be yes, or no, my dear?” he asked, 
with some vexation in his tone. ’ 

Mary Anne locked up at him with tearful, 
frightened eyes. 

**Oh yes, Sir, if I can be any use to you, and 
nurse you when you are ill, and work for you 
till I work my fingers to the bone.” 

She clenched her hands spasmodically as she 
spoke. In imagination she was already toiling 
and striving for the god of her idolatry—the 
GENTLEMAN whose varnished boots had been to 
her as a glimpse of another and a fairer world 
than that represented by Tulliver’s Terrace, Old 
Kent Road. But Captain Paget checked her 
enthusiasm by a gentle gesture of his attenuated 
hands. 

‘«That will do, my dear,” he murmured lan- 
guidly; “I’m not very strong yet, and any thing 
in the way of fuss is inexpressibly painful to me. 
Ah, my poor child!” he exclaimed, pitvingly, 
“if you could have seen a dinner at the Marquis 
of Hertford’s, you would have understood how 
much can be achieved without fuss. But I am 
talking of things you don’t understand. You 
will be my wife; and a very good, kind, obedient 
little wife, I have no doubt. That is all settled. 
As for working for me, my love, it would be 
about as much as these poor little hands could 
do to earn me a cigar a-day—and I seldom 
smoke less than half a dozen cigars; s0, you see, 
that is all so much affectionate nonsense. And 
now you may wake your mother, my dear; for 
I want to take a little nap, and I can’t close my 
eyes while that good soul is snoring so intolera- 
bly ; but not a word about our little arrangement, 
Mary Anne, till you and your mother are alone.” 

And hereupon the Captain spread a handker- 
chief over his face and subsided into a gentle 
slumber. ‘The little scene had fatigued him, 
though it had been so quietly enacted that Mrs. 
Kepp had slept on undisturbed by the brief frag- 
ment of domestic drama performed within a few 
yards of her uneasy arm-chair, Her daughter 
awoke her presently, and she resumed her nee- 
dle-work, while Mary Anne made some tea for 
the beloved s' . The cups and saucers made 
more noise to-night than they were wont to make 
in the girl's careful hands, The fluttering of 
her heart seemed to communicate itself to the 
tips of her fingers, and the jingling of the crock- 
ery-ware betrayed the intensity of her emotion. 
He was to be her husband! She was to have a 
gentleman for a husband; and such a gentle- 
man! Out of such base trifles as a West End 
tailor’s coat and a West End workman's boots 
may be engendered the purest blossom of wo- 
manly love and devotion. Wisely may the mod- 
ern philosopher cry that the history of the world 
is only a story of old clothes. Mary Anne had 
begun by admiring the graces of Stultz and Hoby, 
and now she was ready to lay down her life for 
the man who wore the perishing garments! 


Miss Kepp obeyed her lover’s behest; and it 
was only on the following day, when she and her 
mother were alone together in the dingy little 
kitchen below Captain Paget’s apartments, that 
she informed that worthy woman of the honor 
which had been vouchsafed to her. And there- 
upon Mary Anne endured the first of the long 
series of disappointments which were to arise 
out of her affection for the penniless Captain. 
The widow was a woman of the world, and was 
obstinately blind to the advantages of a union 
with a ruined gentleman of fifty. 

‘*How’s he to keep you, I should like to 
know ?” Mrs. Kepp exclaimed, as the girl stood 
blushing before her after having told her story ; 
“if he can’t pay me regular—and you know the 
difficulty I’ve had to get his money, Mary Anne. 
If he can’t keep hisself how’s he to keep you ?” 

* Don't talk like that, mother,” cried the girl, 
wincing under her parent's practical arguments ; 
**you go on as if all I cared for was being fed 
and clothed. Besides, Captain Paget is not go- 
ing to be poor always. He told me so last night. 
when he—” ; 

“ Fle told you so!” echoed the honest widow 
with unmitigated scorn; ‘‘hasn’t he told me 
times and often that I should have my rent reg- 
ular after this week, and regulamafter that week ; 
and have I ever had it regular? And ain't I 
keeping him out of charity now—a poor widow- 
woman like me—which I may be wanting char- 
ity myself before long; and if it wasn’t for your 
whimpering and going on he'd have been out of 
the house three weeks ago, when the doctor said 
he was well enough to be moved ; for I ast him.” 

** And you'd have turned him out to die in the 
streets, mother!” crie’ Mary; ‘I didn’t think 
you were so ‘artless.” 

From this time there was ill-feeling between 
Mrs. Kepp and her daughter, who had been 
hitherto one of the most patient and obedient of 
children, ‘The fanatic can never forgive the 
wretch who disbelieves in the divinity of his god ; 
and women who love as blindly and foolishly as 
Mary Anne Kepp are the most bigoted of wor- 
shipers. The girl could not forgive her mo- 
ther’s disparagement of her idol—the mother 
had no mercy upon her daughter's folly; and 
after much wearisome contention and domestic 
misery — carefully hidden from the penniless 
sybarite in the parlor—after many tears and 
heart-burnings, and wakeful nights and prayer- 
ful watches, Mary Anne Kepp consented to leave 

house quietly one morning with the gentle- 





while the widow had gone to market. 
left a piteous little note for her mo- 
ther, iatlociang’ pordén aie — 


tain Paget would have cared to 
bride of his choice, Mary Anne attired herself 
in her Sabbath-day raiment, and left Tulliver’s 
Terrace with the Captain in cab She would 
fain have taken a lavender-paper-covered 
box that contained the remainder of her ward- 
robe; but after surveying it with a shudder, 
Captain Paget told her that such a box would 

condemn them any where, 

“You may get on sometimes without luggage, 
my dear,” he said, sententiously ; “* but with such 

in > L. oa wide hendi 
com i It 
was not often that she dhlorsonl voy He 


meaning ; nor did he partic care that she 
should understand him. He to her rath- 


er in the same spirit in which one talks to a faith- 
ful canine companion—as N I'l. may 
talk to his favorite Nero: “I great plans 
yet unfulfilled, my honest Nero, though you may 
not be enough to guess their nature. And 
we must have another Boulevard, old fellow! 
and we must make things secure in Mexico; and 
settle that little dispute about Venetia; and we 
must do something for those unfortunate Poles, 
eh—good dog?” and so on. 

Captain Paget drove straight to a registrar’s- 
office, where the new marriage-act enabled him 
to unite himself to Miss Kepp sans fugon, in 
we a of the cabman and a woman who had 

n cleaning the door-step. The Captain went 
through the brief ceremonial as coolly as if it had 
been the settlement of a water-rate, and was an- 
gered by the tears that poor Mary Anne shed 
under her cheap black veil. He had forgotten 
the poetic superstition in favor of a wedding-ring, 
but he slipped a little onyx ring off his own fin- 
ger and put it on the clumsier finger of his bride. 
It was the last of his jewels—the rejected of the 


“might have drawn a 
ject of C n Pa- 


emperor whose wife was by no means the happiest 
of women. Bat as neither Mary Anne nor the 
registrar, neither the cabman nor the char-wo- 
man who had been cleaning the door-step had 
ever heard of Nero, and as Horatio Paget was 
much too indifferent to be superstitious, there 
was no one to draw evil inferences; and M 
Anne went away with her gentleman husban 
proud and happy, with a happiness that was only 
disturbed now and then by the image of an in- 
furiated mother. 

Captain Paget took his bride to some charm- 
ing apartments in Half-moon Street, Mayfair ; 
and she was surprised to hear him tell the land- 
lady that he and his wife had just arrived from 
Devonshire, and that they meant to stay a week 
or so in London, en passant, before starting for 
the Continent. 

“My wife has spent the best part of her life 
in the country,” said the Captain, so I sup I 
must show her some of the sights of Leer in 
spite of the abominable weather. But the deuce 
of it is that my servant has misunderstood my 
directions, and géne on to Paris with the lug- 
gage. However, we can set that all straight to- 
morrow.” 

Nothing could be more courteously acquiescent 
than the manner of the landlady; for Captain 
Paget had offered her references, and the people 
to whom he referred were among the magnates 
of the land. The Captain knew enough of hu- 
man nature to know that if references are only 
sufficiently imposing they are very unlikely to be 
verified. The swindler who refers his dupe to 
the Duke of Sutherland and Baring Brothers 
has a very good chance of getting his respecta- 
bility accepted without inquiry, on the mere 
strength of those sacred names, 


From this time until the day of her death 
Mary Anne Paget very seldom heard her hus- 
band make any statement which she did not 
know to be false. He had joined the ranks of 
the vultures. He had lain down upon his bed 
of sickness a gentlemanly beggar ; he arose from 
that couch of pain and weariness a swindler. 

Now began those petty shifts and miserable 
falsifications whereby the birds of prey thrive 
upon the flesh and blood of hapless pigeons. 
Now the dovecotes were fluttered by a new de- 
stroyer—a gentlemanly vulture, whose suave ac- 
cents and perfect manners were fatal to the un- 
wary. Henceforth Horatio Cromie Nugent Pa- 
get flourished and fattened upon the folly of his 
fellow-men. As promoter of joint-stock com- 
—— never saw the light; as treasurer of 
oan-offices where money was never lent; as a 
gentleman with capital about to introduce a 
novel article of manufacture from the sale of 
which a profit of five thousand a year would in- 
fallibly be realized, and desirous to meet with an- 
other gentleman of equal capital ; ss the mys- 
terious X. Y. Z. who will—for so small a rec- 
ompense as thirty post impart the 





secret of an elegant and pleasing empioyment, 
whereby seven-pound-ten a week may be made 
by any individual, male or female; under every 
| flimsy disguise with which the swindler hides 
his execrable form, Captain Paget plied his cruel 
trade, and still contrived to find fresh dupes. 
Of course there were occasions when the pigeons 
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were slow to flutter into the fascinating snare, 
and when the vulture had a bad time of it ; and 
it was a common thing for Captain Paget to 
sink fre m the splendor of Mayfair or St. James's 
Street into some transpontine hiding-place. 
But he never went to eer — 
hongh Anne pleaded ly for the pay- 
. rays poor catede debe When ae 
husband was in fands, he patted her head affec- 
tionately, and told her that he would see about 


it—i. ¢., the t of Mrs. Kepp’s bill; while, 
if she ven to mention the subject to him 
when his purse was scantily furnished, he would 


ask her fiercely how he was to satisfy her mo- 
ther’s extortionate claims when ee a oy 
much as a sixpence for his own use 

Mrs. Kepp’s bill was never paid, and Mary 
Anne never saw her mother’s face again. Mrs. 
Paget was one of those meek, loving creatures 
who are essentially cowardly. She could not 
bring herself to encounter her mother without 
the money owed by the Captain ; she could not 
wring henepiiep aumunase otter’ ¢ 
the questioning would be so ly pain- 
fal to anewer, the taunts that would torture her 


poor sorrowful heart. 2 
Alas for her brief dream of love and happiness ! 
Alas for her foolish worship of the gentleman 
She knew now that her mother had 
been wiser than herself, and that it would have 
been better for her if she had renounced the 
of an alliance with Horatio Cro- 


little happiness during the few years of her 
ded life. To be hurried from place to place, to 


the barden of a woman whose husband lives by 
his wits. And over and above these miseries, 
Mrs. Paget had to endure all the variations of 
temper to which the schemer is subject. If the 


their plumage proved well worth 
the Captain was very kind to his 


was 
a kind of relief to the Captain to be moody and 
savage by his own firesi The human vulture 
has something of the ity of hi 

prototype. The man who lives 
men has need to harden his heart, for one sen- 
timent of compassi \ 
would shatter his finest scheme in the hour of its 


| 


fruition. Horatio P and compassion parted 
fellowship very early in the course of his unscru- 
pulous career. the has a wid- 
owed mother t on his prosperity, or 
half a dozen chi who will be involved in his 
ruin? Is the hawk to forego his natural prey 
for any such consideration as a vulgar old 


woman or a@ of squalling brats? 
Captain Paget was pope be of gabe 
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Mary Anne gave up the child uncomplaining- 
ly; as meekly as she would have surrendered 
herself if the Captain had brought a masked ex- 


He had missed her for more than a week, and 
had written to her twice—rather angrily on the 
second occasion—when a rough unkempt boy in 

waited upon him in the dreary ward, 
where he and half a dozen other depressed and 


ters, or pretending to read ne and look- 
ing at one another fartively every now and then. 
There is no prisoner so distracted by his own cares 


that he will not find time to wonder what his 
neighbor is ‘‘in for.” 


please, Sir; and mother said I was to come and 





A SONG FOR NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 


Tue fire-light glows upon the hearth ; 
Come, gather round, kind friends! 

To-night the New Year has its birth, 
To-night the Old Year ends; 

So fill your glasses to the rim, 

And let us say farewell to him! 


The season knows no flower or leaf 
To deck his aged brow ; 
His hour, alas! is growing brief, 
He needs must leave us now ; 
So let us fill our glasses high, 
And bid the dear Old Year ‘‘ Good-by!” 


Old Year, you have been with us long— 
‘The best of friends must part ; 

Oh, seems it weak if with our song 
The tears unbidden start ? 

Hark to the bell, his funeral knell, 

Now bid the good Old Year “ Farewell!” 


He brought us generous gifis of flowers, 
When Spring tripp’d o’er the plain; 

He brought us Summer's golden hours, 
And fields of waving grain ; 

So let us fill our glasses high, 

And say to him once more “‘ Good-by !” 


Join hands, my friends; he lives no more 
Whom we have loved so well— 
His days with us at last are o’er, 
Now fails his funeral bell ; 
Join hands around the warm hearth here, 
And welcome in the glad New Year! 





‘*‘LET THE NEW YEAR IN!” 


Mas. Resk’s house was so close on the dépit that 
you could have seen from her windows, if you could 
have seen any thing on that murky New-Year's 
Eve, that Sahara of old iron, rust, and rails that 
constitutes the surroundings of an engine-house ; 


On this New-Year’s Eve, the three whistles hay- 
ing already sounded, Mrs. Rusk had laid the cloth, 
and was busy with the coffee. As she went about, 
Mrs. Rusk hemmed some old catch to herself, and 
as she came to and fro, the fire showed you, and the 


a 





lamps showed you, a placid, pleasant face. You 
must have said also, that between the fresh cleanli- 
ness of the room, the snowy whiteness of the table, 
the sparkle of the fire in the clear glasses, the Christ- 
inas wreaths on the wall, and the tall lamp shining 
out to meet the cold, tired man coming toward it, 
that here was a cheery and heartsome house, and a 
ebeerier and more heartsome woman; unless vou 
were a close observer, when you would have de- 
tected that Mrs. Rusk broke ber song, now and 
then, with a sigh, and that her kind face wore a 
look of settled, quiet trouble. It is undeniable also 
that on this special evening Mrs, Rusk was anxious 
and absent; that more than once she had said to 
herself, “ Is there to be no end, no forgiveness ?” as 
if she were a tragedy heroine rehearsing a part, 
and that when she heard Rufus at the door she cried 
out, “I never can do it!” and in her flurry came 
near spilling the coffee into the gravy. 

In fact, something very strange had happened to 
Mrs. Rusk. 

Rufus came in tired—that was usual; but he aleo 
came in snappish—that was unusual ; when his wife 
asked, rather to hide her trembling and flutter than 
from curiosity, if the train were not behind time ? 

“What if it were?” answered Rufus, gruffly. 
“You women, I think, must always make a pother 
about something.” And then, a liitle after—“I 
met Grierson to-night, with his girl Alice”—bring- 
ing out the words with a sort of wrench. “She's 
grown handsome; and says Grierson, who is as 
proud of her as a peacock, ‘She's as good as she 
looks.” But says I, ‘ Wait a bit till you find out 
whether she'll cheat you, as my girl did.’ Four 
New-Year's nights ago I'd have said the same as 
him,” making a dash at his eyes, as if a bit of sleet 
or snow had lodged there. 

*T can never do it,” thought Mrs. Rusk. 

Rufus went to the door, perhaps to see if the 
night was getting worse, cleared his throat of 
something that he seemed to have brought home in 
it, came back to the little table, and began to sip 
his coffee grudgingly ; but this coffee was of a sort 
to be drunk with gratitude, and the fire took him in 
hand, and warmed him out of the very thought of 
the sleet outside to a gentle glow. Admiéring the 
brightness about him, he forgot Grierson and his 
Alice, and getting an appeal, that came to him 
neither by eye nor ear, he discovered a bunch of ge- 
raniums cut for the occasion by Mrs. Rusk. Look- 
ing at that lady, he saw that she wore her best 
gown and her cherry ribbons, and that she was 
emiling at him. That reminded him of something 
in his over-coat pocket. 

“ How ever shall I say it?” Mrs. Rusk asked 
herself, looking after him with a troubled face, as 
he went to fetch it. 

“ Barbox Brothers!" observed Rafus, coming 
back with a thin pamphlet. ‘1 thought you could 
read it while I smoked. A Christmas story— 
Dickens's, you know !” 

Mrs. Rusk took the book, ‘turned it over doubt- 
fully, glanced at the heading, and felt what she 
called a “flash,” and grander folk would style an 
inspiration ; “‘ And I've got it,” says Mre. Rusk to 
herself, her heart beating thick between terror and 
triumph. 

* Now, then,” said Rufus, who was lighting his 

meanwhile, ‘‘this begins to feel like New 
Year, Mrs. R. I am the king on his throne, with a 
pipe in my mouth, a bouquet at my elbow, and the 
fire to look at ; and you are the queen, with an ey 
and a hand for making the poetry of life that can't 
be beat; and for the dishes, they can wait and hear 
the reading!” Here Rifus, quite thawed to his 
usual humor, laughed lightly, and turned his face, 
expectant, toward Mra. Rusk ; and that lady, with 
an awful sense of guilt upon her, and of what 
Charles Dickens would say, could he ever by any 
chance find out what she was doing, commenced 
the story of the man without a New Year. ° 

“ But I thought them was Christmas things,” 
observed Rufus, stoppirg short in a whiff. 

**T guess Dickens does pretty much as he likes,” 
said Mrs. Rusk, growing very roy. ‘‘ Any how, 
this is what it says.” Rufus put back bis pipe, and 
Mrs. Rusk went on : 

“*Tt was not a silent house. There was a guest 
in every room, and a fire on every hearth; only the 
fires could not break down the shadow, and the 
guests drank with a sense of sadness, mouldering, 
and decay strong upon, and not a gleam of the New- 
Year brightness. An old house, with a settled dark- 
ness and gloominess upon it that was not that of 
years! If it had ever known any touch of real 

that touch had vanished, like the dead, 
out of life. Ifa light foot had ever tripped over its 
settling floors, or a gay girl smiled at herself in its 
clouded mirrors, the remembrance of her was put 
out of the house, as with a strong, relentless hand. 
If a sad voice ever pleaded without, “ Is there to be 
no end, no forgiveness ?” the wild wind drowned it 
always, and bore it away, or it fell always on stopped 
ears; and if there be men who soften and grow yra- 
cious with years, Gilbert Grayson, its master, was not 
ofthem. His face only hardened and hardened in the 
wrathful lines struck into it by one blow. When 
he saw no New-Year’s sparkle in his wine, and on 
his hearth, he felt only wrath. When one New 
Year after another passed by his door without en- 
tering, his, wreth grew bitter. When, on each New- 
Year's night, word came to him from one pleading 
at the door “that she should come to her father's 
door each New Year till she died, to ask if there was 
yet forgiveness,” he always pointed to the portrait 
on the wall, and told the man to tell her how it hung, 
with its blue eyes and the glory of its golden hair 
turned away, and so should hang forever.’ ” 

* And right!” cried Rufus, laying down his pipe, 
with a look of rising pass'on in his face, “ if it was 
a girl that cheated while she fondled him, and fang 
off her father's love, like un old song, for her first 
fancy, as some I've known. Though,” subsiding 
again, “ I don’t see that it sounds yet like any thing 
that has to do with Barbox Brothers, or, for that, 
like Dickens either. He's gone back on his style, 
Mrs. R.” 

Perhaps the print of “ Barbox Brothers” is bad, 
for Mrs. Rusk had trouble here to make it out. She 





did make it out, however, and went on, wii: 
ing sense of deficiencies in Dickens's sty'e 

*** Conscious of the hardening and the grimness in 
himself, and the angrier for it; knowing of the dc. 
cay and sadness through all bis house, and ragin 
against and at her as the cause of it; growing bit 
terer and hating himself more and more, feeling th 
shadow deepen on his hearth, and loathing that m 
and more, yet with no relenting, no thought of tur 
ing; so this new year found him a hard, ray \ 
man, walking the streets in the blackness of a night 
wild with storm and wind long after his pucsts wer 
got to bed, battling with the etorm as he battle! 
with himself, and crying out on her, at every tur 
that had brought this Qpen him; coming home final 
ly, quite worn out, in the first grayness of the yeu 
to hear a knocking at hus own door as he came near, 
and to dee a child standing on his steps, and an old 
man, holding the door agairst him; and something 
joyful stirred within Gilbert, and be said: “ That is 
the old year, in which she fied; and I cursed her, 
aud it bas never left me since. It has barred ont 
the joyful years as they came hry, with new though's 
and new hopes; and it has walked and talked with 
me, tain down and risen ap with me, till 1 have 
grown into its angry likeness, But this is the new 
year, and I will let him in;”'~[Mrs. Rusk at sea 
here for participles, ani the Dickens style and her 
agitation increasing with every sentence |}—‘ when 
with the thought he felt a touch on his arm like a 
falling leaf, and, turning, saw his daughter, beseech 
ing him with the old words, ‘* 1s there to be no end 
no forgiveness, father?” and teaching her little child 
to beseech him also,’” 

Rufus laid down his pipe, and sat listening with 
a pale, fixed face. 

+] wasso young,’ she said, weeping. ‘I thought 
to be forgiven, as I had been a handred times before, 
for a hundred other follies.’ 

“*So young,’ pleaded the New Year. 
more now than a child.” 

“* Yet not too young to break her father’s heart,’ 
said the Shadow. 

“*If at any time,’ she went on, 
tant, I might hope for forgiveness.’ 

“*Did she think of forgiveness when she fed 
from your hearth aod left me there ?’ interrupted the 
Shadow. 

“** And left you there ?” repeated Gilbert, gloomi- 
ly. ‘True!’ 

“*Not true!’ cried the New Year. ‘It is you, 
not she, who hold the Shadow fast, elee it would 
have passed from you in its appointed time. It is 
you who are always stirring the embers of your 
wrath, not she, who bas over and again besought 
forgiveness.’ s 

“* Where, then, is that man,’ asked the Shadow, 
‘for whoth she left the love that bad never failed 
her from her birth? Let her go to him.’ 

“** And why, then, am I at all,’ returned the 
New Year, ‘if old wrongs ¢*| sorrows are not to go 
out before me? Why not one long doleful vear of 
life, happiest when soonest done, if men are to sit in 
the shadow of evil, and there is to be no forgiveness, 
and no commencement of fresh hopes ?’ 

“*T know,’ she said, weeping more and more, 
‘that I have darkened your hearth; but if | might 
even yet gather its fires together—’ 

** Never !’ cried the Shadow, harshly. 

“<I¢ I might,’ she urged, waiting, ber eyes on 
Gilbert. 

“*He is in me, and I in him,’ suid the Shadow, 
darkly. 

“* Troe,’ muttered Gilbert, but he looked at the 
New Year. 

“* Turn him out,’ said this bright angel, ‘ and let 
me in.’ 

“ «For your own take let him in,’ she echoed, still 
with her eyes on Gilbert.” 

Mrs. Rusk’s voice faltered. 
book. 

** Well,” said Rufus, starting. 

* That is all,” said Mrs, Rusk, visibly hardening 
herself. 

*“ All!” Rufus's eyes wandered from the book to 
her and back again, and vaguely infected by ber 
evident agitation. ‘‘Do you mean to tell me it 
clips off in that style?” he asked, uneasily. 

**T mean it ain't there, Rufus, not a word of it,’’ 
answered Mrs. Rusk, trembling very much; “ but 
it is here among us—in our hearts—and it is whet 
you would say that must fuish it: it is what you 
will say, Rufus, to--our Margy.” 

A sob sounded bebind him, A woman, a girl 
she looked, she was so voung and fair, came out 
from the shadow of a half-open door, holding a 
child ; and not daring to approach him closer, stood 
there, beseeching.him with her looks. Rufus rose 
up, and stood looking at her and the child with s 
set, stern face. 

“Tt is you who must finish!” cried Mrs. Rusk 
again, “‘and you oaly. You know whether Gilbert 
let the New Year in, or whether he kept the Shadow 
to darken all his life—and you only. You know, 
Rufus, whether you will go on, growing hard and 
bitter, or whether there shall be the cominencement 
of new ; and I am eure,” breaking dowr into 
sobs, “ that it was all put into my bead in a flash, 
and that I never could have done it of myself. as | 
told Margy when she came here and begged te, 
that I chouldn’t know what to say; and I dida’t 
till you brought out Barbox Brothers, and then it 
all come to me how that some folks never Lave 
New Year at all, but go on always in the hard. old, 
angry year; and ob, Rufus! finish the story as | 
would have done if I could. Drive the Shadow 
out, and let the New Year in for your own sake-—for 
all our sakes, and because the blewed Lord wives 
us this chance for a new giart and new hopes.” 

Rufus made no answer, tut his face wee visibly 
softened. She held the child towarl him, and 
when he did not take it, placed it on hiv arm, re- 
peating, with tears, “Take him, Rufus, aoe let the 
New Year in!” 

* Let New Year in!" babbled the child after her, 
putting up its little hand to stroke Rafie's rough 
cheek. Rufus bent and kissed him, ard let the New 
Year in—a tear in his eye as he held out bis hand to 
Margy. 


* Little 


however dis- 


She lsid down the 
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KATCHEN’S CAPRICES. 
a 
IN THEN CHAPTERS. 
etanmenenatitiipp- anaes 
CHAPTER YL 

Ir would be impossible to describe Josef Kester’s 
anyer and consternation when Katchen confessed to 
him the resnit of her interview with Ebner. He storm- 
ed and raved in one—the ungovernabl» and rare fits 
of fury which now and then broke the calm of his 
phlegmatic nature. And then, when his passion had 
apent itself, he tried to coax his wayward daughter. 
She had changed her mind once, and might change it 
again. But it was in vain. 

“ He spoke so harshly to me,” said Katchen, taking 
refuge in an alr of being injured. 

“Barshly? And nq wonder!” 

“ But he ssid such ehameful things; called me cruel, 
and heartlees, and dishonorable. If ever I could have 
made up my mind to have him, his words to-day would 
have cured me of euch a notion.” 

This was not quite ingenuous on Katchen’s part, 
seeing that she had found herself obliged to refuse 
him long before he had spokeu those harsh words. I 
am sorry to have to record it, but I am trying to de- 
scribe ber as she really was. Besides, in her blind 
perversity, she actually began to think herself ill-ueed. 
Her father fel! into the snare, and, dropping his atti- 
tude of attack, assumed the defensive, and commenced 
to excuse and justify Ebner. 

“Why, it’s natnral enongh, too. What do you think 
the man’s made of? Angry! Ifa girl had treated me 
so, after drawing me on—" 

“TI did not draw him on, father. I never had any 
idea he wanted to marry me until he spoke. Why, 
had you yourself?” 

“¥ = a Ihad. Of course I had. It seems odd 
to me that you could be su blind. You're quick enough 
generally. But ail that is nothing to the purpose. 
What I go upon is, that you told me you would marry 
bim. Told me so of your own will; and now you say 
‘No,’ without rhyme or reason. But I understand 
well enough that that underhand fellow, Fritz Rosen- 
heim, is at the bottom of it.” 

And then he subsided into a growling, half-audible 
tirade against Fritz; and Katchen eat silent and sullen 
by the stove, giving little heed to her father’s wordé, 
bot brooding over her owa troubles, 

The next day, Sunday, neither father nor daughter 
went to Halistaét to church. Ebner’s boatmen rowed 
up to the landing-plare at the Goiden Lamb, but were 
thanked and dismissed. Their master was not in the 
boat, but he was above forbidding his servants to go 
for tie Kesters as usual, It was a dreary day within 
and without the Golden Lamb. That grimy quadru- 
ped creaked and moaned in the autumn blast. A dry 
choking dust blew in clouds over the empty desolate 
hich-road, aud the lake wore a livid hue, and broke 
with a dull splash on. the shore. Dusky and dreary 
the day had dawned, dusky and @reary still it went 
down, with one lurid line of crimson in the western 
eky. Josef Mit his pipe, and sat puffing cloud after 
cloud, until the glow of the burning tobacco in bis pipe- 
bow! was the on!y thing visible in the dark kitchen, 
except such streaks of tight as penetrated through the 
chinks of the stove. Katchen had taken out a hymn- 
book, and had read in {t mechanically while the day- 
light lasted, but now she eat staring at her father's 
glowing pipe, and letting her thoughts go whitherso- 
ever they listed. And a wild dance they had of it, fly 
ing off to the unlikeliest things an’ places, but under 
all, like a pedal bass in a piece of music, was the 
drowning serfse of pain and unrest. 

“Hnulloai Are you allacleephere? Nolight? No 
welcome for a cold traveler?" 

The cheery voice rang through the room, startling 
its inmates as if a bomb-shell had burst in their midst. 
Katchen, whose nerves were unstrung, gave a sharp 
equeak like a frightened mouse. Old Josef started up, 
nearly oversetting his chair. 

“Who's there?” eald he, But he had known the 
voice well enough, 

“Who but I, Herr Landlord? Fritz Rosenheim, at 
your service, Shall Ilightthe lamp? And where can 
I find a lantern? for I must stable my beast. He's 
warm, and the breeze from the lake cuts like ascythe.” 

Without Waiting fer permission, Fritz lit the great 
old-fsehioned otl-lamp that stood ready trimmed on 
the dresser, and proceeded to search for the lantern, 
like one who knew the house well, 

“Stable your beast !" echoed Josef, recovering him. 
eelfa little, “Ay, you may stable him, and that's all, 
for the deuce a bit of provender you'll find to fill his 
belly with. There’s mighty little entertainment at the 
Gceiden Lamb now for either man or beast.” 

“Don't fret about that, Herr Kester. I've brought 
the plebald's supper along with me from Altenau, I 
thought how it might likely be. Here's the old horn 
lantern at last, and here's an end of candle ready to 
put into it.” And honest Fritz bustled out to see to 
his horse. 

“ Are you going to stay here, then?” asked Kester, 
who had been staring cpen-mouthed at these proceed- 
ings. But Fritz was already unharnessing the pie- 
bald, and did not hear the question. 

“Well, that’s cool,” said Josef, turning sullenly to 
his daughter. “He must mean to stay here, Then 
there are no travelers with him. Small thanks for his 
coming. if he had had any rich foreigners to convoy, 
it’s the Black Eagle and not the Golden Lamb that 
would have been honored by Herr Rosenheim’s pres- 
ence to-night.” 

“ Of course it is !" answered Katchen, sharply. None 
quicker than she to detect unreason and injustice in 
other people. “How could we entertain rich travel- 
ere? slaven’t you just toid him that you hadn't even 
a mouthful ef hay fur his one horse? How would it 
have been if he had brought the team?” 

“Hold your tongue, saucebox. It's my belief you 
knew he was coming, and that it was all settled be- 
tween you.” 

“You know yom don't really believe that, father,” 
she answere.. But the accusation scarcely angered 
her, It was rather soothing to feel that, in this in- 
stance, she was blamed quite wrongfully, Katchen 
did not miad being a victim up to a certain point, but 
she resented a merited rebuke with all the temper of a 
spoiled child. By-and-by Fritz's voice was heard shout- 
iug something; but the wind carried the words away. 

“What is it** asked Kester, standing shivering at 
the house door, and peering out into the night, 

“Have you never a key to this outhouse where the 
cart etands ?” bawled Fr‘tz. 

“A key? Thou dear Heaven! No; people don't 
want keys when they've nothing to lock up.” 

“ Ay, but I have something to lock up, as it happens. 
See!" And he held the flickering lantern within the 
outhouse door, 60 as to show a light cart laden with 
laggage. 

“ How did you get the cart 'n?” asked Kester. 

“ Why, wiade the piebald back it in, before I unhar- 
neseed him. The Goor's wide enough. But I can't 
leave these things like this all night. They must be 
secured somehow.” 
az > sneered Josef, “ they're so very precious, are 

y 

“ Yes; that they are,” replied Fritz, eimply. “ What- 


ever is In trust is precious. And these things are in 
| trust tome. If you can’t lock the door, I must sleep 
here all night along with them, that’s all.” 

Kester began to relent. His sulky fite seldom lasted 
long, they gave him too much trouble, and he was 
yielding to the fascination of his old liking for Fritz, 
and the young fellow’s pleasant straightforward man- 
ner. 

“ Nay, nay, we'll manage better than that,” he said. 
“You would be found dead of cold in the morning. 
What are the things? Are they too heavy to be 
moved?” 

“Not a bit too heavy; orly I had a thundering long 
job strapping and packing them all on this morning, 
and I didn't want to have it to do over again. How- 
ever,” he added, after a glance at old Josef's helpless 
face, “ite no use stan talking all night, is it? 
Hang the trouble!  iittle more, a little lesa, it won't 
kill me, I dare say. If you'll just be so good as hold 
the lantern, that's all I'll ask you tu do.” 

And Fritz set to work , andoing buckles 
and cords, and soon had the unpacked. 

“There! That was easier to undo than to do,” said 
he, langhing, “and there ain't many things in this 
world a man can say thatof." The packages consisted 
of two tolerably heavy trunks, and a small square box 
covered with leather. With the landlord's help Fritz 
dragged them all across the yard, and piled them in 
one corner of the kitchen; and then, after some ablu- 
tions performed in an adjoining back-chamber, he re- 
turned to sit down to whatever supper might be forth- 
coming. It was a better one than might have been 
expected from old Josef's cry of poverty ; and over the 
meal Fritz Rosenheim related how and why he hap- 
pened to be making that mountain journey 60 late in 
the year, with but one horse and no travelers. The 
foreign lady and gentleman with whom Laurier had 
traveled as courier, and whom Fritz had driven to 
Salzburg, had there met with some country-people of 
their own, and had given them a glowing account of 
the lake and mountain scenery on the route. So 
charmed were the ladies of the party with the descrip- 
tion that they resolved on going by the same way to 
Ischl. 

“They had too much luggage for a carriage to take,” 
said Fritz, “so they wanted part of it sent on by car- 
rier. They were not staying at the Golden Cross in 
Salzburg, or I dare say‘ should have got the job of 
driving them to Ischl; but I know tite Kutscher em- 
ployed by their landlord, he's one Hans Koch, a good 
sort of fellow. He came to me one night, and said 
that if I liked to undertake it the landlord of the 
Archduke Charles, where these foreigners were stay- 
ing, would employ me to convey the heavy boxes to 
the hotel at Ischl. Of course I said ‘Yes.’ It don’t do 
to let a chance of a job slip; especially as these are 
about the last travelers we shall see till next summer. 
The roads are getting very bad, as itis, Ithought I 
never should pull up that last hill just before you come 
to’Altenau, and my load’s none so heavy, either. How- 
ever, here I am, safe and sound, and the worst is over. 
You see I was a little anxious, because specially 
warned me that that little leathern box valuables 
in it, and of course—" 

He stopped abruptly. Happening to look up, he 
had caught Liese's ustre .es fixed unwinkingly 
on his face. She was drinki¢ in his words in her 
dull slow way, but with an eager interest apparent in 
her heavy countenance. 

“ Good-evening, Liese,” said Fritz. ‘I didn’t see 
you before.” 

“No; I've only just come in. Just this minute I 
was up at the saw-mill with Heinrich Ameel's mother. 
You were talking, and didn’t hear me come in. I don't 
know what you were saying.” 

The last sentence was a piece of cnaracteristically 
clumsy cunning. Rosenheim laughed. 

“ Well, then,” said he, “ you must have grown deaf 
since I saw you last, Liese. However, I was not talk- 
ing any great secrets.” 

But he did not resume the subject he had been speak- 
ing of; and presently, when supper was over, and the 
two women had washed and put by the plates and 
dishes, Liese went off to bed, saying she was tired; 


and her broad, heavily shod feet were heard making 
the old wooden staircase creak beneath their tread. 

“T think our Liese is a great fool,” said old Josef, 
en ae 

Fritz looked up with an amused smile, and knocked 
the ash off the end of his cigar against the stove, as 
he answered, “ Well, I don’t just think she’s the wisest 
woman in the world myself.” 

“No; but she’s a great fool in one special thing. 

the saw-mill, 


She's always with those Amsels up at 
son. 


. 


not at work in the forest at all. He just hangs about 
here and there and every where, skulking like a fox; 
and Liese is with him every spare moment she has.” 


“But I thought she was betrothed to him,” said 


room. 

“The big trunks,” said he, “would not be to 
walk off with in the night, but I shall feel better pleased 
to have this small box by my bedside.” 

Pho ~ oe “what whim has bitten you? 
you ever any thing being walked 
you call it, hereaboute?"~ . aie 

“No; but it’s as well to be on the safe side. If the 
things were my own I wouldn't be afraid to leave them 
out there in the shed. Good-night.” 

“I suppose you'll be starting early, Fritz?” 
a As eurly asIcan. The daylight doesn’t last long 
w. 

“ Good-nighi, led.” 

And the two separated, each to his rest. 





CHAPTER VII. 
Tux following morning was dull and cloudy, and 


there was a fee in the air, and a look in the . 
tha beheheoned 0 deen ta long. Rewnee 





dressed herself almost in the dark, and her 
dowa stairs te the kitchen. Ths wo aeb a 





stove, and no preparation for breakfast. “That Jazy, 
hulking Liese,” said Katchen to herself; “to think of 
her not being down yet! I'll rouse her to some tune in 
aminute.” But, even as she she perceived that 
the house door had been unbolted, and was partly 


enough to fill the stove.” 

Liese spoke sullenly, and threw down a great | 
with a bang on the stone floor. She was panting, an 
her shoes were covered with dust. 

“You've been running yourself out of breath, I de- 
clare,” said Katchen, at her in astonishment. 
“You don't usually do things in such a hurry. How- 
ever, it’s as well that you are in a humor to make haste 
this breakfast.” 


morning. Be quick with 
Fritz, meanwhile, had been busied in putting on a 


have a look at the piebald. He's all right.” 


“Oh!” said Katchen, languidly. “Yes; he’s all 1 


Katchen was absorbed in out the coffee. 
Fritz came close to her, and she felt his arm enfold her 
waist. “ Won't you give s pleasant word to a fellow tf" 
said he, piteously, 

“ How dare you do that ?” exclaimed Katchen, turn- 


goading and irritating her lover into anger. 

nee eS Oe eee & 
would make you happy; but I see now how foolish 
There . i ‘ 
was a minute's pause. The two young people 
stood opposite each other, she flushed and excited, he 

pale, stern, deeply hurt. At length he spoke: 
“Well, Katchen, I am truly sorry that I have been 
the obstacle in your path. I'm too sincere in my feel- 
aon Soe te pothnee bak t att ~ 
y can not 
Calg tm guiovel tb Wr bau thal fea deen ee: 
have been hampered with a poor clumsy fellow like 
me, that has neither money nor land to offer you 
And since—since you seem to repent what you have 
done, I'll leave you at liberty now and forever. You 
shall not have Fritz Rosenheim to blot out the sun- 
shine from ” Katchen was now standing at the 
window looked on tae Jake, and had her head 
turned away from her lover. “Of course if you cared 
for me—ever so little,” pursued Fritz, ‘that would 
alter the case; but you don't; I can see that.” A 
pause. “You don't care for me,” repeated the poor 
young fellow, with so wistful a look that, if Katchen 
could have seen it, her obstinate perversity must sure- 
ly have melted away. But she did not see it. She 
kept her head hrned from him toward the lake, and 
vouchsafed no answer. And in-another minute it was 
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round the kitchen to see if Katchen would not vouch- 
safe one word, even one look, to soften his regret. 
No, she was not to be seen. There was po one but 





straps, 

“ Let be—let be, Liese," said he. “It'sall right 
safe enough. I'll warrant cay hast of ay tent 
hold fast." And he tossed her a piece of money as he 
mounted into his seat. “‘Good-by, Herr Kester |" he 

door. 


“Well, no; I think not. It's likely I shall go from 
Ischl by the Traun-see to Grunnden, and then—who 
knows t—perhaps even to Vienna. You won't see me 

very soon I'm thinking.” 





strong, was he to maxe himeelf miserable 
But now the news he heard fairly bewildered him. 
“Good Heaven above us !” said he, ‘‘ who ever heard 


madness. Just stark staring madness, that's all I can 
say. ep apy Een et gt for, as 
true as I'm a living man, I believe you'll never have 
another chance.” 

And that was all the comfort Katchen got from her 
father. But her own conscience said yet harder things 
to her, And these she had to listen to day by day, at 
all hours, In the dull gray mornings, amidst her house- 


5 


hold work, and mixed up with the whirr of the great 
spinning-wheel, or the click of the . 
she had to listen to these harsh truths, and to confess 
her faults with bitter self-upbraiding. For now that 
Fritz seemed forever, she knew that she loved 
pag ea wy had loved her a thousand times bet- 
deserved. Perhaps, poor, perverse, spoi- 
[od come coh portins to opun ban-apen to io ace 
some to open eyes to the truth. 
In spite of her vanity, and frivolity, and coquetry, she 
bad a heart, as I have said before, and she suffered 
very really, She had not the relief of speaking of her 
sorrow, A remnant of wiilful pride prevented her 
from confiding in her father; for she believed that 
Fritz must be wearied out with her caprices, and that 
~ ould not be able to survive her unreasona- 
“Of course he will forget me fn time,” she said to 
No eet eee girl, 
w 
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kept falling every now then on the coarse worst- 
ed stocking she was Ebner could not see 
her distinctly in the it, but tone of her 


ewered straightforwardly ehough now, She was mad 
sympathetic to another's sorrow by the pain in her 


own 

“Oh, Herr Ebner, you were only too good to me. 
I am not worthy of it. But I want you to believe that 
I didn’t mean to : 
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deal of excitement in Gossau, and even Caspar Ebner 
found that his misplaced attachment had by no means 
deprived daily life of its interest and savor, There 
came a message to Josef Kester from Fritz Rosen- 
heim, importing that a great misfortune had befallen 
the latter. The leather-covered box had been lost or 
stolen, &nd search and inquiry were to be made for it 
all along the road. Jt was an unusual, almost ap un- 
precedented circumstance, and —_ a —— in 

i Ev one knew, moet people liked. 
ag sand the tale flew like wildfire. The 
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was dragged from Hans; and this was his account, 
Fritz Kosenheim had reached Ischi after nightfall, 
on the evening of the day on which he left Gossan. 
The snow had been falling for some hours, and man 
. Fritz had 
leaving bis horse and cart to the care of a friendly 
hostler. But it was not long before—being revived by 
warmth and meat and drink, he had visited the stable 
to look first at his beast, and then gone to the great 
room next the pérter’s lodge on 
where the luggage was deposited. Picture his con- 
sternation at finding only two packages! The leath- 
er-covered box was gone, All 
ation elicited the same statement from the servants. 
t 


the porter, and the hostler, was 

“Indeed,” said the man had hel; 
down, and afterward unharnessed the piebald, “I did 
notice that the top cord was very loose, and seemed a 
dea) too long; but the boxes were secured by straps, 
so I thought it was all right enough.” 

Poor Rosenheim was like one distracted. The trav- 
elers to whom the luggage belonged had not yet er- 
rived at Ischl, bat they were expected daily, and how 
should he face them? How face the landlord of the 
Archduke Charles at Salzburg, who had trusted him? 
The people of the inn at Ischl tried to cheer him. 
The box had most likely dropped on the road, and 
been unheard falling on the soft snow. In that case 
it would be restored as soon as possible. The people 
were mostly honest enough in those parts. Every in- 
quiry should be made. But, up to the time cf Hans'’s 
arrival at Gossan, no tidings had been heard of the 
missing box. Caspar Ebner had come down to the 
Golden Lamb when the rumor reached him, and stood 
listening to Hans with the rest. There was a chorus 
of comments, sugestions, and exclamations, All at 
once Liese muttered, 

“ Perhaps Fritz himself knows more about the box 
than any one else. He was mighty careful of it when 
he was here.” 

“That's a lie, whoever said it,” exclaimed Ebner, 
turning quickly round. “ Fritz whom I 
have known from a child, is as honest in word and 
deed as the honestest man in Gossau. I wonder any 
body should have the heart to cast a stone at him in 
his trouble.” 

If he had but known how near Katchen came to 
loving bim at that moment! Liese scowled, and 


lanched what she thought to be a poisoned arrow in 
reply: 


here,” ‘said she, “I forgot he was Katchen's sweet- 
heart.” 

That was the first revelation Ebner had as to who 
was his rival, But he answered stanchly and almost 


instantly, 


ployed Fritz Rosenheim for years, and, 
1 repeat, he is incapable of dishonesty in word 
eed.” 


or 
Katchen walked up to him before them all, with 
streaming eyes, took his hand and kissed it. It is 
common mark of respéct in 

ors to superiors. “You're a good man, 
with a great sob, This little scene made a 
the crowded kitchen. All eyes were fixed 
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was a memorable day for the scandal-mongers 
fau. 
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WINGLETS 
FROM OUR “ CORRESPONDENT ON-THE-WING.” 
ua wince. 
I left the New York Yacht Club Honse last Tues- 
Gay, as you know, on board the steamer River Queen, 
to join our fellows on the (my friend Mr. Buxwert's) 
yacht Henrietta, Of course, going down the bay, some 


of us aboard of the steamer 
made ang neste Slow, 
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happened she thal Lever tale ce as =— 
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connected with the newspaper 
press, was used to “ blowing,” so the mate told 
me. The sails now began to go Heard the fel- 
lowe halloong ort, Bat the foreaal 1 just wished 
they could me, for I felt upset by the 
rough treatment I received at the of old Nep- 
tune, Not more so, however, than was a chap on 
board the tug, who was making some water-color 
sketches for one of the pictorial papers as the Captain 
shouted out, 
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and row back and get their guns, after which they 


come and take me. leaiting badip, and to making for 
with joy that she is leaking , and is making for 
New York as fast as possible. 








flashes upon their dazzled eyes. But delightful as is 
the burdened tree, there is infinite fun and merriment 
in all the preparations which precede it, Christmas is 
pre-eminently the children's festival—and who does 
not love children well enough to sympathize heartily 
in their fresh and warm delight? For our part, we do. 

What more charmingly amusing than to virit the 
holiday-attired shops, attended by an enthusiastic buy 
of twelve and « young lady of five years? Curious, 
isn't it, to notice when and where their separate pairs 
of peepers grow biggest? The queer candy baskets 
and canes, sugar hearts, dogs, pistols, roosters, cats, 
boots, bonnets, and babies, and confectionery made 
up in every possible and impossible shape, are marvel- 
ous indeed, and numerous “Obs!” and “Abs!” in- 








PACKING AWAY THE THINGS. 


2 v.w.—The 7 oo ¥ heading for ee 
sailing-master told me 
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modore if he would oblige me by putting off 
eer nctiothe tend’ eet T cant tomes bos 
Crusoe than cruise so as I had been He said 
he could back the main stay. shake out 
the flying jib, jib-a-jib jib top-sail, and luff the 
pane eyes fens be ely neg ry 
weather. I told himI that would do; in fact, 
I would get off without his doing all of that to the 
jib-a-jib and things if he would run me ashore any 
where where it was dry landing. Captain Savers 
said he would put me aboard of a if that 
would serve me, bit he thought it be unadvis- 
ene he. a 
dore Bexwert, and he said he put me off on the 
* Buoy,” and the first pilot-boat he saw to come 
my aid. seemed to me so much iaore desir- 
able and sefer than another night on the Henrietta 
would be, especially when the Captain runs his boat 
bell ander So wales, Rome neue out but the 
masts and the upper half of and crew, that I 
gladly availed myself of the offer. 
Ow rue Buoy, ory Mowravx Porwr, 3 r.u.—The Hen- 
rietta, Vesta, and Fleetwing have just disappeared be- 
low the horizon, while I am anxiously 











tersp d with, “ Wouldn't that be pretty for Lacy?" 
and “Don't you think Ettie would like that beautiful 
sugar bird?” testify their enthusiasm. But the boy's 
eyes g-ow two sizes larger as we come to a shop where 
velocipedes, rocking-horses, locomotives, foot-balls, 
gay harnesses with little tinkling belle, pop-guns, puz- 
zies, whips, whistles, marbles, and numberiess things 
of wonderful construction but of unknown names ate 
exhibited in attractive confusion, While bewildered 
little Alice stands, with wide-extended eyes and part- 
ed lips, at the astounded sight of a huge window filled 
with dolls seated on an inclined-plane-arrangement, 
in tiers, after the fashion of the Cecilian Choir in Stein- 
way Hall—only they are not all And such dolls! 
Dolls in full-dress, and dolls in with hats and 
without hats—with hair and without—dolls with turn- 
ing heads, and dolls with stiff necks—dolls that can 
shut their eyes, and dolls that can't—dolls that will 
say “ Mamma,” and dolls that won't—walking dolls, 
and wax dolls, and china, and wooden, and rubber, and 
—well, it is of no use—there is no end to the subject! 
But didn't we have a time to coax the smal) child from 
the window? Verily we thought we should be obliged 
to order one of each kind to satisfy her ladyship. 

And when, at length, we were cozily at home, se- 
cure from the perils of shopping, and the packages 
had followed us, what queer little efforts to keep this 
a secret from mamma—to hide that bundle ffom 
papa! what whispered injunctions of “ Don't let Kate 
know !"—sudden warnings of “ You must not tell !"— 
knowing nods and winks, with the suppressed “ Ygu 
know hat!" To all of which, of course, the older 
folks are deaf and blind, and are enveloped in a sub- 
lime unconsciousness | 

But if the above-mentioned small specimen (and 
many others too) did not let more than one “cat out 
of the bag” before Christmas we are mistaken. But 
she fancied she kept the strings tight, and a jolly time 
she bad, generously spending her stock of ‘‘ my pen- 
nies,” to which she received secret ad- 


teresting facte men \ioned in a contrast drawn between 
the New York of 18/1 and 1866, it was stated that in 1901 
a genteel house could be rented for $200 a year, and a 
genteel family could live on $750 per annum, when it 
now took from $6000 to $10,000, Taxes were then 
about one-half of one per cent. on the valuation of the 
property of the city. In 1801 the taxation amounted 
to $17,000; now it amounts to $17,000,000. The city 
has now 50,000 dwellings. Her manufactured prod- 
ucts amounted in 1865 to $159,000,000, or nearly one- 
eleventh of the entire manufactures of the country. 
Her receipts from customs last year were over $100,- 
000,000. It was also shown from certain unpublished 
statistics that there are in this city 234 regiments of 
boiler-makers, 4 regiments of butchers, 134 regiments 
regiments of 


of physicians, 33 regiments 
of servante, 10 of tailors, 1 regiment of ship- 
carpenters, school children. 


There are indications that ladies may have some 
difficulty in obtaining a sufficient quantity of false 
hair to supply what seems, by the present fashion, to 


ment of Correge, 
recently in high council, and decided that the practice 
- 








a —-——- ie 
#0 prevalent of late years for the yorng women of 
Normandy and of Brittany tw sel) their bair to the 
market-places of their respective villages was high'y 
immoral, and therefore passed a eiatute forbidding 
the practice. The custom bes been that those who 
wished t» dispose of their chevelure should wear bright 
ribbons in their chignon, which were synonymous with 
the words, “ Look at my hair, it is for sale.” Hair- 
vendors were then privileged to go up to the girl, un- 
tie the ribbons, examine the hair, and bargain as to 
its price. As soon as this knotty point was decided 
the purchaser, armed with ecissors, cut off bis mer- 
chandise, leaving but « few short curls in front. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
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bein era to Cocker, al 
th it is im to aquare a circle, it is extreme. 
ly possible to get round a Square. Moreover, a round 
sum is often the best thing for the squaring of ac- 
counts. 
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A Ligut Eurtorwewt—Making candles, 








TAKINGS, 
He took her fancy when he came 
He took her band, he took » kiss, 
He took no notice of the shame 
That glowed her happy cheek at this. 


He took to come of afternoons, 
He took an oath he'd ne'er deceive, 
He took her master’s «fiver spoons, 
And after that he took his leave. 





— 
Wantrv.—A gilder to frame a speech. 





Meroat.—Annuitants are eubject toa pecuh . 
ady knowu as the long-liver complaint, 
—— 





GEOGRAPHY. 
Op Spanxem. “ Now, boys, who can tell me where 
pearis are found?" 
Yoururv. Wert. “I can, Sir: in divers places. 
Genie 
Why is Athens like a worn-out shoe ?--Becanse {t 
once had a Solon. 





patiprmemenetane 

Lareet rzom ove Asrsowomen.—-The speed of a me- 
teor appears to exceed the speed of an express; for 
observers of the phenomena last Noveinber universal- 
ly state that falling stars left trains far behind. 





Rane-Brts.—Hairs (hares) in the bash. 
nome ncaa 





A-Qvenr.—A friend of ours, who has seen a good 
many presentations of plate, wishes to know whether 
the speeches made on euch occasions are the origin of 
the word “ plate-itudes.” 





Said a gentleman on presenting a lace collar to his 
idolitrada, “ Do not let any one else rnmple it.” “ No, 
dear, I'll take it off,” retorted the naughty boauty. 

ateeepnlitinstitiapltenninen 
DRESSING THE DOLL. 
This is the way we dress the doll: 
First you observe her little chemise, 
As white as milk, with roches of silk; 
And the little drawers that cover her knees, 
As she sits or stande, with golden bunds, 
And lace in beautiful fllagrees. 
Blese the doll, you may press the dc!l, 
Bat do not crumple or meas the dull 
This is the way we dress the doll. 





And one with buttens «heen, 
Buttons and of gold, I ween, 
With lace on the border, in lovely order, 


The most expensive we can afford her! 


Then, with the bleck-at-the-border jacket; 
And this—and thie—ehe wil! not lack it; 
Skirtea! Why, there are skirts, of course, 
a oom — oe re shall amen, 
a oe, a proper ~e 
Stays which lace have had their at. 
made their martyrs); Ukewise garters, 


But re 
Is to show you her night attire, 
At least a part of it. Pray admire 
This sweet white thing that she s to bed in! 
It’s not the one that’s made for ber wedding ; 
That ie wy © new design, 
Mace with a charm aad « countersign. 
Bless the doll, you may press the doll, 
But do not crumple or mess the doi! 
This is the way we drees the doll. 
“Where is the East?” inquired a tutor, one day, of 
avery little pupil. “ Where the morning comes from,” 
was the prompt and pleasant answer. 
—_——— ~<a -- - — - 
Why are raflroad companies like !aundresses ?— Be- 
cauee they have ironed the whole country and some 
times do a little mangling. 


—_— os 


A Paoroenaruse'’s Errraru.—* Taken from life.” 
Reheenytiies : 








A inquired of the fnehiovable wearer of 2 * won- 
itor,” if he was a judge of horse-fiesh ? if he wae fond 
of horse-racing ? and if he wae going to bet ot the 

races? The surprised fashionable lied in 
the negative to al] the questions, and asked his inter- 
ting *uch 
oun “i ‘ 
“I only ht that fr 
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how it would take Mlora 
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PONTOON BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE—DETACHMENT OF UNITED STATES TROOPS CROSSING TO MEXICO. 


[From A Prorocrarn sy G. 8S. Suirn, Brownsviiie, Texas. ] 


CROSSING INTO MEXICO. the affairs of Matamoras. We illustrate on this effect of defeating Escopepo’s attack on Matamoras, | was the end of the affair. General Sepawicx’s 

page the passage of his command over the Rio | and perhaps helped on the reconciliation between | occupation of the city was a mere matter of form. 

| ust week we gave a detailed | Grande from Brownsville into Mexican territory. | Escopepo and Canaues. After Esconepo’s de- | Escopepo, who now commands Matamoras, is on 
interference with | His interference was only temporary. It had the | feat Sepa@wick recrossed the Rio Grande, and that | the most friendly terms with our Government. 





= : a 2 = — 
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BURNING OF THE “NEW IPRONSIDES,” AT LEAGUE ISLAND, ON THE DELAWARE RIVER.—Sxercurp 5 


_ 





xy E, W. Korui.—{See Pace 5.] 
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J. CLARKE SWAYZE. 


HOW UNION MEN ARE TREATED IN THE 
SOUTH. 
Maocox, Groreta, December 12, 1866. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly : 

The people in this section have been much exer- 
cised the past few days, in consequence of the ar- 
rest, by United States Deputy-Marshal Bunvet, of 
six prominent rebels at Griffin, Georgia, a small 
city sixty miles above here, for threatening to hang, 
and ordering Captain J. CLARKE Swayze to leave 
the place in forty-eight hours. The parties impli 
cated are all rebels of, what is known here as, rv- 
sp ctability, and hence the astonishment among their 
friends, that they—high-toned Southern gentlemen 
—should be so unceremoniously gobbled up by a 
United States officer, and taken from their own 
Joyal” courts to one less liable to be bought. 

The facts in the case are these: Captain Swayze 
was a Union man before and daring the war, and 
evaded service in the rebel army by exemption un- 
der one of the exempted classes, by Confederate 
law, as a printer. He was, however, seized bya 
mob in 1863, and ridden through the principal streets 
on a rail, with very severe threats of tar an: feath- 
ers, and hanging; but his friends interceded and 
he got away. Shortly afterward he was forcibly 
arrested by the military, and imprisoned in Atlanta, 
Griffin, Macon, and Richmond; at the two last- 
named places he was shamefully treated for his re- 
fusal to take an oath to support the Confederate 
States. He was balled and chained at Macon, and 
forced to ‘‘ mark time” on the head of a barrel, face 
to the street, with a placard hung upon his breast, 
on which was written “Traitor!” At Richmond 
he reveled in the laxuries of Castle Thunder near- 
ly a month, getting for his daily food a small piece 
of cold, and often sour, corn-bread and water. He 
still held out firmly, as an outspoken friend of the 
old flag, until preparations were making for the 
campaign of 1864, when he was taken to the front, 
and there, with others of his own sentiments, made 
living breast-work to shield cowardly traitors. He 
miraculously escaped harm in the fight from the 
‘* Wilderness” to Petersburg. At the latter place 
he was very dangerously wounded by a shell—a cir- 
cumstance which was probably the means of afford- 
ing him the opportunity for escape. He went into 
the Federal army then, under Generals Tuomas and 
SHerMan, and, under the direction of General Park- 
HURST, became a noted scout and spy. At the close 
of the war he returned to his home and family in 
Griffin, and was received kindly, even by his old 
enemies. He took all kindly by the hand, forgot 
and forgave all. 

In due time he was appointed by General Tr11- 
son Bureau Agent for his county, and he entered 
upon the duties of his office with some distrust, but 
determined to keep right on his side, for the effects 
of “My Policy” were now developing. A large 
mass meeting was at last held by the anterrified, 
who did not like Captain Swayze's plain style of 
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J. CLARKE SWAYZE.—({Pnrorocraruey sy Rropiz, Macon, Gronara.} 


giving the negro as much justice as the white, “‘ for 
the purpose of devising means to remove him from 
his office.” The means devised were eighteen affi- 
davits charging him with malfeasance, etc., etc. | 
The General investigated the matter, and pro- | ; 


mony. 


nounced the charges false; but advised Captain | County 


~ a 


HOLIDAY SPORTS—IJUiRKKLi 





Swayze to resign for the sake of peace 


and har- 


He did so, as the following extract from 


Spec ial Orders, No. 140, will show 


SHUOTING, 


“ At his own request J. Ciarke Swayze, E 
lieved from duty as Agent of this Bureau fo 


f 


aq., 18 Te 


Spalding 








“The Assistant Commissioner takes this opporta- 

nity to thank Mr. Swayze for the faithful and« ry lent 

manner in which he has discharged the delicate and 
arduous duties of his uffice :, a 

Javee TYLLeON 

Battalion Ma) a-Gencral and Assistant ( omnia oer.” 

Captain Swayze then interested himeslf in be- 

half of the freed people, as their agent, to procure 

better homes for them another vear hem 

coming out this year in dobt—and thoaght, for once 

at least, he would be doing the bid 


many of 


ling of bis rebel 
friends, as the expression 
that the ‘‘damned Yankees 
now they should come and tak 


was geueral among them 
had freed the niggers, 


them away But, 


true to their pettish, peevish, contrary, headstrong, 
spoiled-child way, as so as th began to realize 
the fact that the Yankees of the Western country 
did really want them, and were willing to give 


them double the wages they were getting here, they 


interposed their objections, and not « 


osulted, 





but abused and threatened al! who att mpted to hire 
freed people to go out of the State 

Captain Swayze, knowing the righteousness of 
his cause, persisted in disseminating information 
among the freed people, tel 


| 


ing therm of their rights 


and the advantages of a home in che Western coun- 
try, until Saturday, December 1, Colonel A. D. 
NoNNALLY, Captain C. 8. Srank, Lieutenant L. G 


BLoopworrn, Lieutenant Tuomas Nas. Lieuten- 


ant C. 8, Wier, and W. S. Brows, late of the 
rebel army, waited upon Mr. Swayze at his office, 
and ordered him, upon the authority of the citizens 
of Griffin, to leave within forty-eight heur Mr 
Swayze informed them that he would nwt, wher 

upon they proposed to hang him immediately, and 
probably would have accomplished their mission 
had it not been for a friend of Mr. Swayzr's, who 
happened to come in, when they retired, enjoining 


upon him the necessity of his leaving if he wished 


to escape hanging 


Mr. Swayze left for Savannah, where he felt he 


had a friend and a protector in General Tr SON, 
who, after hearing the statement, took the moet 
vigorous steps in the matter Having had dig. 
culties of this kind before, without the necessary 
proof, the General declared his intention of making 
this case a test of the practicability of the Civil 


Rights bill, He therefore 
missioner Stone, of Savannah, who issued a war- 
rant, and on Friday morning, between 


laid the case before Com- 


two and six 


o'clock, the parties were surprised, arrested, and 
the next night sent off for Fort Pulaski, where 
they are now awaiting their trial 

Thus, vou see, by tl little episode, the rebell- 
ion is not crushed yet It aleo shows to a alight 
degree the disposition of the people toward those 
who are loyal to the United States Government. 
They have been feeling pretty independent he re, 
up to this time, under the workings of t )OuUNSON 
Administration, and have boasted in their prints 
that though the Civil Rights bill did pass and be- 
come a law of Congress. it was a mentity in this 
State for the reason that it could not be executed 

Recent occurrences have proved, however, that 


there is a source through which Union men can se- 
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cure justice, and have consequently made some of | 
the knowing rebels stare Se long as a Union man | 
or freedman depends upon their State courts here 
just so long ean rebels, with impunity, laugh at 
any effort he may make. May we not hope for the 
overthrow of these infamows Southern State gov- 
ernments? And let such governments be given us 
as will protect /oyal men as well as rebels. 
JUSTICE. 





APART. 


Tue dear eyes I love, to-day 

Shine three thousand miles away, 
And the voice I long to hear 
Speaks to some indifferent ear; 
Neither years nor miles shall part 
Those who hoid each other’s heart— 
Neither Hope nor Time restore 
Love that’s gone for evermore. 


Love of mine across the sea 

Thy sweet eyes shine not for me, 
Thongh one slow revolving year 
Brings thy gracious presence near; 
Though when semmer comes once more 
Thy feet touch this happy shore, 
Winter snow and summer sun 

Find and leave me here alone, 


Yet this hour of twilight brings 
Memories of all precious things ; 
Though my sun no more may rise 
Golden are my sunset skies; 

Let me sit and dream a while 

Of her far-off glance and smile, 
Wondering, if we met to-day, 
What the lovely eyes would say. 


Are they fixed, with earnest look, 
On some grave and serious book ? 
Does their solemu splendor show 
Depths of silent thoaght below? 
Do they rule with radiant glance 
In the mazy, circling dance? 
Flash with sudden scorn, and then 
Soften into mirth again? 


Ds they gaze with smile serene 

On some’ fair and foreign scene, 
‘Where the lovely landscape lies 
Under blue Italian skies? 

Are they closed in quiet sleep? 

Do thev wake, to watch and weep ? 
Do they look across the sea 

With one thought for home and me? 


Do they dream with softened ray 
Of bright hours long passed away ? 
Do sweet thoughts of coming years 
Fill them full of blesséd tears ? 
Does their tender twilight shine 
Into happier eyes than mine ? 

One who sits here—-in the snow— 





Prays, dear heart, it may be so! 





—— = 
HUGO AND DICKENS. 
Vieron Hveo and Caoantes Dickens represent two 
grand realme im literainre; the one is king of modern 
yreuch fiction, the other, of English. 


Victor Hugo dwells at Hauteville House; one among 
the many quaint ané weather-beaten honses of the 
cepital of Guernsey—honses with gables and cverhang- 
tng stories, that lie piled one above another. Ban- 
ished from France after the coup d’état in 1951, he has 
lived, since 1854, in this rugged island-home, fixed in 
sight of the coast of Normandy, and prisoned by the 
restless waves of the English Channel; and from this 
vlace—romantic by nature—Victor Hugo, buried in his 
luxurious home, has sent forth all his later works. 

Charles Dickens tives at Gadshill, about twenty-four 
miles—and a very pleasant ride by railroad—from the 
city of London. In frent of his house lies a lawn 
stretching to the road. A large garden is on the other 
side of the road, which may be reached by a subterra- 
nean passage under the road. The house is plainly 
built, and kept in the most perfect order. It is not 
more than two stories high. As you enter there is a 
email drawing-room on the right containing Mr. Dick- 
ens’s library; next is Mr. Dickens's study, which is 
very plainly furnished, aed has no ornament except 
two or three bronzes. The windows open on a sort 
of garden surrounding the house, and, as the house 
stauds on a high piece of ground, an extensive view of 
the neighboring country may be enjoyed from them. 
(m the left Is a large drawing-room, filled with every 
thing to make one comfortable, and decorated with 
great luxury, but with no attempt at show. Perfect 
taste reigns over every thing. The drawing-room 
opens inte the dintng-room ; under the dining-room is 
the kitchen, Above these rooms are the bedchambera, 
which sre irreguiarly distributed, but they are exceed- 
ingly comfortable and profusely furnished. 

Victor Hugo is about sixty-five years old. His hair 
is gray, or, rather, grizzled; but his head and his heart 
are as young as ever. Sea air, habits of exercise, and 
well-ordered methods of work have maintained the 
freshness of his nature and the vigor of his mind un- 
impaired. 

Charlies Dickens appears abont fifty; Is of average 
height, good shape, straight as an arrow, and has the 
energetic look and decisive air of a military officer, 
which are heightened by his ciear and abrupt way of 
speaking 

Victor Hugo usually sleeps tn a little room, npon an 
ordinary conch, which is also used as a seat. He rises 
at five and betakes himself to his working-rvom, which 
looks more like a photographer's studio than a study. 
It contains a few chairs and a little stove, a number 
of books strewn here and there, a desk for working, 
which he has himself built ap with a stool or two and 
a pile of folies, and this is all. But the room has one 
advantage—a magnificent look-out upon the sea and 
sky. He writes ou large sheets of olue paper with a 


polishes, mntfl the Ifnes grow to very hills ofink, capped 
with the long-songht word. He deliberates long upon 
his words before he writes them down, and reconsid- 
ers them when written. “He makes the pen and pa- 
per creak,” said one of his contemporaries. Not sel- 
dom his copy bears little sketches of his creations— 
formless contours that attest the inward struggles and 


| strivings of his imagination. He lets his scored and 


scattered sheets dry round about him. After the day's 
work he puts away what be has written, and, as a gen- 
eral rule, preserves the strictest silence concerning it 
until the completion of the whole. He recéives no 
visitors when he is occupied with a fiction or poem; 
he works alone, with no other witnesses than the sea 
and the sky. 

Charles Dickens's favorite time for working is like- 
wise in the morning. He rises very early and sets 
to work at once. He lightly breakfasts at about 
half past nine, and continues to work until twelve 
o'clock, At this hour he lunches, After lunch he 
goes out into the fields, and does not return home un- 
til half past six o'clock. He walks every day some 
eight or ten miles. He walks rapidly. His writing is 
fine and regular. He is extremely hospitable, is fond 
of receiving company informally and intimately every 
day of the week, and especially Sunday. Of a happy 
and kindly nature, his eminently sympathetic influence 
is a charm which affects every one brought into con- 
tact with him, 

Victor Hugo is a true poet, the greatest of modern 
French poets, It has been well said of him that “he 
has preserved the dignity ot his calling without dero- 
gation. His career has bees stormy, or, more proper- 
ly speaking, noisy; but he has moved amidst the pland- 
its and the hisses, the shouts and the jeers, with calm 
and resolute self-respect, compelling by his earnest- 
ness and ability the homage of even those whom he 
most offended by his assaults on their prejudices and 
opinions, Applause has never seduced him into a 
prodigal waste of his power, He has not traded on 
his reputation, He has written abundantly, but never 
carelessly, On these grounds, if on only these, criti- 
cism, when most unsparing, will recognize the value 
of his works, He offends in many ways, but his gen- 
ins condones offense. 

Charles Dickens, however great his popularity, has 
too vigorously attacked hypocrites, pseudo-Christians, 
and humbng philanthropists to be free from enemies, 
He gives them no thought, and none the less continues 
his crusade against abuses, In England, where old 
abuses are difficult to uproot, and where custom ac- 
quires the force of law, the greatest talents and ene 
ere required to overthrow a defective institution by 
attacking it openly. Dickens has never assumed the 
airs of a reformer, either in his conversation or writ- 
ings; nevertheless few men have exercised so much 
influence as himself on the national mind. The re- 
forms which are just begin: to be introduced into 
the incredible intricacy of English pleadings and legal 
practice were pre so to say, furtively, several 
years ago in his works by calling public attention, and 
by stigmatizing the rapacity of His rail- 
lery has none of the brutality of English sarcasm, nei- 
ther does it consist of a mere cutting word or a biting 
phrase, but it is felt every where in the aggregate of 
the events and persons he groups and makes act 
against the enemy whom he attacks. 





A DANGEROUS STRIKE. 


Tur Journal Amusant makes mention of a contem- 
plated dangerous strike among marriageable men, 
who baying consolidated themselves in Paris, are daily 
gaining adbereuts, and have already published the fol- 
lowing reeolution: In consideration of the daily in- 
creasing circumference of ladies’ dresses and the jex- 
pense of under-clothes, of the steady upward tend- 
ency of the price of butter, vegetables, and meat, as 
well as of house rent, schooling, and all the necessi- 
ties of life, we single men have met together and de- 
clare that we will not marry without a dowry of two 
hundred thousand francs. Nor is this all. A healthy 
father or mother-in-law capable of producing a new 
brother or sister would be an insuperable objection to 
any such marriage, It is desirable that the lady's fa- 
ther should be thick-set, with a short neck and strong 
predisposition to apoplexy; that his business be lu- 
crative, and never interrupted except for the purpose 
of undertaking dangerous hunts or excursions over 
mountains and rocks or upon the water, Rich child- 
less uncles would add much to the fair one’s attrac- 
tions, especially if, in times of war, he be an ambi- 
tious officer in either service—by land or sea.—In Mar- 
seilles six thousand young men have already turned 
the jest into earnest, and announced their determina- 
tion not to enter intorthe holy state of matrimony un- 
til the fair sex give up the gewgaws of Fashion and 
returp to the primitive simplicity of good old times. 





THE EFFECT OF HASHISH UPON 
EUROPEANS. 

Ir is well known that the Orientals are able to create 
in imagination all the joys of Paradise by means of 
hashish, an opiate which is prepared from hemp. Sev- 
eral Frenchmen who were traveling in the East, among 
them the Abbé Michan and Delessert,desiring to prove 
its vaunted qualities, took each a portion the size of a 
hazel-nut, which is sufficient to wrap the senses of an 
ordinary hashish eater in El 

The first began to talk eagerly to the various pieces 
of furniture which he to be living beings, 
and mistaking the paunch of his corpulent servant for 
a kettle-drum, as he was handing him some lemonade, 
he fell to beating him so zealously with his fists that 
the latter was forced to take to his heels. 

To another all his associates ewelled out to the pro- 
portions of giants, the room became fllimitably spa- 
cious, and the minutes lengthened out so inordinately 
in time that he fancied he must consume twenty years 
in passing into the next room, a distance of twenty 
steps, and that it would take as long to listen to one 
short sentence. In addition to this he thought he was 
a fool whom the giants were mocking at in the most 
malicious manner, This condition lasted thirty-two 


hours. 


A third insisted that he was rooted to theearth asa 


gigantic ball, but the majority exhibited nuthing more 
than a disgustingly stupid state of im 





“*Unequaled among the preparations of Amer- 
ican Chemists.”"—Burxett’s Cocoaine for the Hair, 
and Florimel for the Handkerchief.—True Flag, 
Eoston, 





“Youre America,” the most sparkling Juvenile 
Magazine ever issued. The January Number has 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~NAUSEOUS > 
(PD.£C%) ‘wepicines 2D-*£C* 


Taken without Taste or Smell, by using 


Dundas Dick & Cos 
Soft Capsules, 


Containing pure Medicines of very best quality. 
Such as: 





Castor oil, Citrate ofiron and quinine, 
Cod-liver oil, Oil of turpentine, 
Cod-liver oil with quinine, | Norw tar, 
Cod-liver oil with iodide} And all other nauseous 
of iron, medicines. 

{gm Ask for Dick's Soft Capsules, and take no others. 
Sold by druggists generally. VICTOR E. MAUGER, 
110 Reade Street, New York, Wholesale Agent. 


$5 Saas & 


Frast Premrom and Iuprovep, the embodiment of 
practical utility and extreme simplicity. ony 
i, 1962 


patentee May + Tm fos une 9, 
863. The celebrated FAMILY G SEWING MA- 
CHINE, with oxmepie attachment, is NoiseLess in op- 
eration, sews with DOUBLE or INGLE THREAD of ALL 
Kinps with ex rapidity, making #1xTEEN 
stitches to each evolution of the wheel. Will caruen, 
HEM, RUFFLE, 6HIRR, TU! RUN UP seeaprus, &c., &c. 
Strongest machine mani Warranted not to 
get out of order in 5 It has received the ap- 

of all the principal journals, and of those who 

USED 


it. 
“With nate ox Cafe Goeed, © speaty yet very 
lly does stitching exactly like hand-sewing.— 
Nee York Tribune, ° 





Single machines, att comPL 
the country per express, ed in box, with printed 
structions, Y 


guaranteed, eee wanted every where. Address all 
ne FAMILY GEM 8 G MACHINE COM- 
, 


office 102 Nassau Street, New York. 


SAVONINE 








A CONCENTRATED SOAP, CONCEN- 
TRATING TIME, SAVING MONEY. 


ONE BOX FOR $1 50, | TO 24 POUNDS 


From the daily receipt of testimonials from al! parts 
of the United States it appears that SAVONINE may 
be used for a hundred purposes not hitherto ciaimed 
by the manufacturers, Manufactured in this country 
only by GLAMORGAN SOAP CO., 45 
BROADWAY, New York. Some districts JQ 
still open to responsible agents, 


KALDENBERG & SON, Manufac- 
turers of — Meerschaum Pipes. 
The best Meerschaums at a fair price. 
All goods warranted genuine. Mon- 
opeme, Portraits, &c., cut to order. 
pes repaired, boiled, mounted, &c. 
Send for circular, 4 and 6 Jobn St. 


“ANDROO JOHNSON.” His life (comic) by Nas- 
by. The richest book out. 85 Engravings. Only 20 
cts,, post free, Address Hunter & Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


DITORS should read THE PHRENOLOGICAL 

JOURNAL, and leary how to make perfect news- 

papers—such as will meet the wants of all the facuitics 
of the mind, $2 a year. FOWLER & WELLS. 


Alicock’s Porous 
Plasters. 


Allentown, Penn., April 4, 1865. 
Messrs. T. Attooox & Co.: 
Dear Sizs,—My daughter nsed one of your Porous 
Plasters. She had a very bad pain in her side, and it 
cured her in one week. 



















Yours truly, Joun V.N. Hewren 
We refer to the 
Porty Taousand Drugzists 


who sell our Plasters as to their high sterling charac- 
ter. 


ALLCOCK & CO., Agency, Brandreth House, N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


HIE best New-Year'’s present to any boy or girl 
i would be a Try it subscription to Demoresr’s 
Youre Awerioa, it. Single copies, 15c. ; yearly, 
1 50, with a Harmonicon, a Fearl two-biade Pocket 
_ a Package of Magic Photographs, a Compass, 
a or 
Premium, I 
ary Number, December Number will be sent for 
5 cents extra. The splendid December and January 
Numbers, with ex attractions, now ready. 
W. Jexnines Demorest, No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 








LA should read the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURN that they may know the character 
of clients and Only $2 a year. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 
NOSOAP! NO WATER! NO SLOP! 
BROWN’S GLASS CLEANING POLISH 
For Cleaning and Polishing Gok 


Windows, Mirrors, 
Silver, Plated Ware, Tin, &c. A new invention by 
practical je 


conven ? 
fna ble to ges Hotel-keepers, 
Store &c. Lazer Prorrrs ro A@Enrs. 
. M. BROWN, 74 Bleecker St. New York 
s0P’S FABLES—“PEOPLE’S PICTORIAL 
EDITION.”—Every young person should have 
a copy. It contams Two Hundred Fables, and Fifty 


beautiful Iinstrations, Tinted paper. Cloth, gilt, 
only $1. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


New Employment, ble, easy, and strictly 
A Tonorable. qatale and + = Agents can not fall 
> . a 
= = I bad per day. or samples, etc., 


JAMES K. POND, 266 Broadway, New York. 














Te eERY’s F. ZY OINTMENT. 

greatest ever offered; sells 

pacct end cures sll cases of Burne, Scalds, Wounds, 
Piles, Chilblains, Rheuma- 








‘ORKS 
ROORBACE, 190 ese aaee, Send orders to O. A 





an extraordinary display of Holiday Novelties, 





quill, and stands at his strange desk. He alters and 


Toys, Engravings, etc. Fifteen cents, Mailed 


corrects repeatedly; he polishes and erases, erases and | free. 473 Broadway, New York. 





100 Ee" of Union Generals sent for 
100 v P 


of 
ore for 25c, Cc. 








HOLIDAY BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





SB Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of Price 





LABOULAY®E’S FAIRY BOOK. Fairy Tales of Ati 
Nations. By Enwarp Lanovtarr, Member of the | n. 
stitute of France. Translated by Mary L. Boorn. Ele. 
gantly Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $1 75, 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: Being a Deseription 
of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to 
their Principle of Construction. By J. G. Woon, 
M.A., F.L.5., Author of “Iustrated Natural His. 
tory.” With about 140 Illustrations, engraved by G. 
Pearson, from Original Designs made by F. W. Keyl 
and &, A. Smith, under the Author's Superintendence, 
8vo, Cloth, Beveled Fdges, $4 50; Full Moroceo, $8 00, 


REUBEN DAVIDGER. The Adventures of Renben 
Davidger; Seventeen Years and Four Months Captive 
among the Dyaks of Borneo. By James Gurewwoun, 
With ingravings, 8vo, Cloth, $1 15, 


SING’S FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLY. 

ON. Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution; or, 
lustrations by Pen and Pencil of the History, Bioura- 
phy, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the War for in- 
dependence. By Benson J. Losing. Over 1000 ||. 
lustrations, 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, $15 00; 
Half Calif, $18 00; Morocco, gilt edges, $22 00. 


HARPER’S ILLUMINATED AND NEW PIcCTOo.- 
RIAL BIBLE. Embellished with Sixteen Hundred 
Historical Engravings, exclusive of an Initial Letter to 
each Chapter, by J. A. Apama, more than Fourteen 
Hundred of which are from Original Drawings, by J. G. 
CHAPMAN. 

Morocoo, gilt edges, beveled and p ‘neled sides..$25 00 
Morocco extra, gilt edges...o.seccceccecesces 323 00 
Full Calf, marbled edges, blank stamped...... 28 00 
Sheeta, folded, ......scccsccsseseesccesecess 20 00 
Cased and forwarded by express on receipt of the Prica, 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev, Ronert Arrs Writ 
motr. With English and American Additions, arranged 
by Eveer A. Duvoxrnox, Editor of “Cyclopedia of 
American Literature.” I[lustrated with 132 Engrav- 
ings drawn by American and English Artiste. On Su- 
perfine Tinted Paper, richly bound in extra Cloth, bev- 
eled, gilt edges, 00; Half Calf, $6 00; Full Turkey 
Moroceo, $10 00, 


ABBOTT'S FRANCONIASTORIES, Numerons I!n« 
trations. Complete in 10 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each, The volumes may be separately ; or, 
complete in neat case, $9 00, 

ye . MALLEVILL®.—MARY BELL.—ELLEN Linn,.-—-WALtace.— 


BEECHNUT.—STUYVESANT.—AGNES—MARY EXxXSKIXE —Ko- 
DOLPHUS.—CAROLIN BE. 


ABBOTT’S LITTLE LEARNER SERIES, <iarper’s 
Picture Books for the Nursery. Beautifully Mustrated. 
In 5 Volumes, 90 cents each. The Volumes complete in 
themselves, and sold separately ; or, the set complete in 
case, for $4 50. 

LEARNING TO TALK.—ToO THINK.—TO READ,—ABOUT Com- 
MON THINGS—ABOUT RIGHT AND WONG. 


READING WITL UT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read, Beautifully Llustrated. Smail 
4to, Cloth, 75 cents, 


READING WITHOUT TEARS, PART Il. Beauti- 
fully Mustrated, Small 4to, Cloth, $1 25, 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. Square 4to, about 
300 pages each, beautifully printed on tinted paper, 
with many Illustrations by Weir, Steinle, Overbeck, 
Veit, Schnorr, Harvey, &c., bound in Cloth gilt, $1 50 
a volume; cr, the Series complete in neat case, $7 50. 

THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE PICTURE-BOOK. 
TUE CHILDREN'S PICTURE FABLE-BOOK 


THE CHILDREN'S PICTURE-BUOK OF QUADRUPEDS, 
and «ther Mammalia. 


THE CHILDREN'S PICTURE-BOOK OF THE SAGACITY 
OF ANIMALS 


THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF BIRDS 


FAIRY BOOK: containing Twelve New Storles, ex- 
pressly Translated for thie Work. With 81 fine Fn- 
gravings by Apams. l6émo, Cloth, $1 50; Cloth, gilt 
edges, $2 00, 


MISS MULOCK’S FAIRY BOOK. The Best Popular 
on en selected and rendered anew, Engravings. 


MISS MULOCK’S OUR YEAR: a Child's Book In 
Prose and Verse. Tllustrated by Cuarewca Dons... 
lémo, Cloth, gilt edges, $1 00, 


MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN. By Part va 
Messer. Translated by Extty Marerracr, Tilustra- 
ted by CHARLES BennetT. Square 4to, Cloth, 75 centa. 


ABBOTTS’ ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES, Iilustra- 
ted with numerous Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20 per 
Volume. The volumes may be ined separately ; 
or, the Set complete in box, $33 60. 

CYRUS THE GREAT.—DARIUS TUE GREAT.—XERXES.—ALEX- 
ANDER THE GREKAT.—ROMULUS.—HANNIBAL.—PYRRUTS — 
JULIUS C#SAR.—CLEOPATRA—NERO.—ALFRED THE GREAT. 
—WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR —RICHARD L—RacHARD [l.— 
Rickey (1L—MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.—QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
—CHARLES L—CHARLES I.—JOSEPHINE.—MARIE ANT! i- 
NETTE.—MADAME ROLAND.—HENRY [V.—MARGARET OF AN~ 
JOU.— PETER THE GREAT.—GENOGHIS Kaas.—KING Puir.— 
HEENANDO CORTEZ. 


ABBOTT'S MARCO PAUL’S Voyages and Travels in 
the Pursuit of Knowledge. Beautifully Mustrated. 
Complete in 6 vols, 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents each. The 
Volumes may be obtained separately; or, complete in 
neat case, for $5 40. 

Ix NEW YorK.—Ow THe Enre CANAL. —IN THE Forests 


or Maixe.—ty VERMONT—is BosTON.—AT THB SPuINO- 
FIELD ARMORY 


ABBOTT'S STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. 
Beautifully [lustrated, 5 vola., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
Volume. The volumes may be separate- 

y; or, complete in neat case, $4 50, 


HARDIE.— RAIN now's JOURNEY —S&LLING LUCKY.—UP THE 
Rivee.—Tsee Turce Pixea. 


lustrations, Square 4to, Cloth, 75 centa, 


Twelve Volumes, bound fn blue, each one containing Three St 
ries, at the price of $7! 00, or In Thi x thin Volumes, bound 
in crimson, each containing One Story, at the price of $32 40. 
be tk ey 

by gis ye Strait 


Rambles among the Alps.— 
Gold Dollars Voi VIL. The Gibraltar Gallery.— 
The Alcove — Dialogues Vol, IX. The Great Elm.—Aunt Mar- 


the Pes You Xi. Juda —Jasper. Vol 
Some of the are written for Girls, and 
some for ; and the different Volumes are to vari- 
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Holiday Presents. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN 


JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Capital, $2,500,000. 
Great One-Prico Gold Sale. 
SELL NO BRASS OR  —_ PLATED 


WARRANT ALL JEWELRY GOLD, 
OR NO SALE. 


it be understood that this {s emphatic- 
it SGD BALE, by an association of manufac 
a and that not a 


single’ article of brass or plated jewelry is included in 

the whole immense stock. 

Pianos, Gold and Silver Watches, Diamond Rings, 
Sets of Rich Silverware, Fine Gold Jewelry, 


ae 
; 
id 
e 


picture Morocco 
and you have a possibility of getting a 
Gold Watch or 


and taken 
less of choice, will be which will infurm you what 
st ote omenee or Dinh or Cantor, worth 


100 for $15 
200 for $30 00, with a Silver Hunt. oe worth 40 0) 

In all cases, upon receipt of money premiums as 
above will be sent with the eovelspes. will be 
sent our , containing list of articles and full 


rticulars; also terms to Agents, to whom at in- 
ucements are offered. Ad ” - 
own 


CALKINS & CO., 126 Nasean St., N. Y. 
ng 
— My, quickly, am chea) 
ly. y are so simple 
constraction, that a boy ten 
+ old can ed manage 


— size. Printed 
inotres ons are sent with 
. each office, enabling the pur- 
chaser to go at work with- 
out a sar w knowledge 


of prin A circular, con- 
taining a full description, 

a Ann &t., 
NEW YORK. 


prices, rT wr ~ &c., 
YR WIFE will thank you for THE PHRENO 





With the Corrace Press 
and the Pine ites material 
accom t, every man 

om & ie . ti 





sent free to all. Our speci- 
men sheets of type, cuts, 
wheres ten cents, 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, with its suggestions for 
training children, Onl yy by post. Address 
FOWLER & WE 380 Broadway, New York, 





CANVASSERS WANTED 
TO SELL THE IMPROVED FOLDING 


Pocket Lantern 


ry light, strong, and durable; can be fuikied and 
caried in the pocket or taveling-bug with safety and 





convenience, occupying the a coe-coee, a8 
and readi tai h- 
er amy oaihed = Bi bde- 


closed) 
ng See Beate ae aero 


greatest 

PRICES: . two candles, $1 each; 

ees eee Beare ee 

ure can 

Pare sperm candles, $1 28 per . (00 to the 3. * 

; Liberal Discount to Dealers and Canvassers. 
Send for 

JULIUS IVES & CO., Sole Agents, 49 Maiden Lane, 

N.Y ey gud Meatedicgees of boade Hunen Patent 

et Dealers in Kerosene Goods generally. 


Ra BOYS, RALLY! Adopted as the marci in 
of the Grand Army of the op. Words 





ly ey — J 
led free of oo Rees of Oats. A lib- 
eral discount a Addrese the publishers, 
J. A. BUTTERFIELD & CO, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 





OUR DAUGHTER wonld thank you for THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, with its in- 
structions on health and beauty. Only $2 a year, 


PROTEAN CARDS; or, The Box of One Hundred 
Suitable to all ages. A list of some of the 


,ointa, Gi 
Ma’am,A nh 





Sen 
free by mail on remitting price. JOHN H. TINGLEY, 
Publisher of Games, No. 1524 Fulton St., New York. 


New Music Book for Grammar 
Schoois. 





The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, | NEW SEWING MACHINES. 


ALWAYS A WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENT. 


0 to 20 letters a day) asking ¥ at discount > make to the Trade from our prices 
These are our lowest Saban We consider ourselves only a Whole- 


parties eaves aiden oer toule Our fame spread far 
thought it hard to be compelled ise 
- A fs for, eimply because they Could not af 
ten 


we consented to supply their wants in ae as small as one pound at the 


Se ee eanene wORing Or queteto eG can have thelr exten pe pt pee ge suit their 
not averaged more 


i 
' 
! 
F 
fe i Z 


profits which have been made fn the Tea trade, we will start with the 
houses, leaving out ofthe account one the profits of the Chinese factors. 


ist, The American House in China or Japan makes large profits on their sales or ts—and some of 

the richest retired merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes throngh their houses in China. 

ee the foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas, 

8d. The Importer makes a of 4 4 PL Fe 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 

1000 to 2000 at an of ie ora 

6th, The Jator sells it to olesale Tea Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

shaman holesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
cen 

tin. 


lesale Grocer eelis tt to the Retafl Dealer at a profit of 15 to 2% per cent. 
ler So Se Cepeaater Be aks, sue voeeee wn can ane. 4 . 
its as many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, 
—- cost of Wil be poresived what the consumer has be pay. peat. 
Pere propose to Ay 1-ty i 3 i 


We do away with all these various profits and brokerages, cartages, st 
waste, w sr of a emal! commission paid for purcaiing tb to our correspondent in and ~ 
pan, one he nage small! profit to ourselves—which, on our sales, will amp! y us. 
Parties getting Sas en tees us may confidently rely upon them pure an as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses, 


ny have selected the following kinds from th their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of Clube "Rucy are sold id at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of 
Pret goods will show. 


sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 
Price-List. 
YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 


GREEN TEAS, soe, 90e, $1, $1 10, best $1 25] IMPERIAL tren beer +7 \-yebda 
@ b. , ’ » o ENGLISH SREAKPAST @lack), 80c., 90c., $1, 
MIXED (black and green), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 | $1 10, best $1 =o. 
bal GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 


EVIDENCE AFTER A YEAR'S TRIAL. 
Treasvey Derartuer, Fourrn Avprror's Orrice, December 1, 1866. 
Great American Tra Company, Nos. 31 and 33 Vi Street, New York: 
Inclosed herewith you our regular list for mber. It is now twelve months since we began the 
use of Teas and Coffees, and I am pleased in being able to say that the satisfaction derived from the use 


of by the members of this Club, instead of being confined to individual instances, is universal, 
and I think I may 


say without a. Thanking you for the many favors received at your hands, 
I am, Sirs, very y, your obedient Servant, L. Lass Canrewrer. 
WruasaM Pees W weak SUENANDOAH Crrr, Souvvixts Co., Pa., Dee. 8, 1866, 

Gexts: We received our orders of Tea and af t; and each package put up so nice as to give us 


but little trouble. They have Cen, goeet enthteet as regards weight and quality; and so cheap that 
we have saved 56} cents per Ib., beside getting a uee quality; and we are all satisfied that they are as good 
—both Tea and Coffee—as your advertisement represented them to be. 
I remain, yours, Tuomas Roorns, 
Xevta, Darras Co., Towa, Nor. 8, 1806. 
Great Awentoan Tea Companr: Stes,—The order that I sent to your house the fore part of the Summer 
ve universal satisfaction, and all of the Club have been trying for some time to get me to make up another, 
e complimentary package which I received was the best Tes I have drank in Iowa. Please fill the follow- 
ing order, and express to me at Boonsborough, Iowa, Zenan E, Correrts, * 





Ixpranapour, Iwn., Dee. T, 1900. 
Great Awenroan Tea Cowrany, Nos. 81 and 83 Vesey St., New York: Gewrs,—Yours of the lst inst, is be- 
os me, and I — ——— that the Tea has been received, and gave entire satisfaction, The money has been 
forwarded per You may expect another order, Respectfully, &c. 
Wiurrs G. Ovensrzerr. 





Berwanvston, Frankie Co., Mans., Dee. 8, 1866. 
To THe Great Awertoan Tra omen Nos. 81 and 38 Vesey St., New York: GENTLEMEN, ~The Tea that 
I ordered from you gives general satisfaction, and I this day mail you another club order, No. 8, for Tea and 
Coffee, amounting to $39 10, which you will please fill and send to my address, by express. Please accept my 
thanks for the complimentary package. Respectfully yours, E. D, Ricuanpson, 


Sr. Peren, Mix's., Nor. 26, 1966, 
Great American Tra Company: It is but one month since I commenced getting up a club for Tea, and this 
fs oan third no. and amounts to nearly $200. Al) are well satisfied, pt en that the tea ie as good as we 
wn I will send your cireulare to all the different towns in my reach, and try and get the whole 
yo in the tea line so that the consumers can save these great p ts. Yours tray 
. POWELL. 


Lown, Nor. 20, 1966. 
PD 1 American Tra Cowraxy: Grvrs,—I herewith send second order of Merrimac Club for Tea and Cof- 


to first order, | would say that your ptness in answerin bes hw. the quality of the goods 
sent, gave entire satisfaction, as you will see by an Gocun of $24 in this 0, D. tfully yours, 
8. D. Gounon, No. 150 ‘Colbara 8 ywell, Masa, 


New Loxnox, Nov. 15, 1866. 
Geeat Avenrtoan Tra Compa: ons ~ herewith send yon another club. We are well ‘suited with that 
which we aneee before, and mach o! for the complimentary — We find that it is 50 per cent. 
cheaper than we can get it here, and. a rast 50 ver cent, better, Fiease send me two or three blanks for 
clubs and circulars to go with them, as | know of some in adjoining towns who would like to gt up —, 
Yours, truly, 
Frawoonta, N. F1., Nov. 10, 1866. 
Gerat Awenican Tra Comraxy: GentiewEex,—My last order for tea of 59 pounds came to hand in due 
time all right, and has given entire satisfaction, and, if you continue to send us as good tea as you have sént, 
He soba are sure Several ofthe ci t trade in this ~ sony The Imperial was the best of any thing we have had in this 
the club es told me it was better than the tea they had paid $2 a pound for. I send you 
aw ordemfor $68 lease forward as before by Express to Franconia, N. H., Grafton County. I thank 
you for the at ah aoe an Address Prirst Youne, Franconia, N. HH. 


Onto anp Mrserserert Raruroap Low hansns St ATION, Nor. 20, 1866, 
Geeat Auenican Tra Company: Gents,—Here i« your sixth Club from “ diggins,” making an aggre- 
gate of nearly $700. Some of the country ae here say your tea is ah no account, but the people who 
use it think otherwise, as is demonstrated by the increasing demand for it. We send inclosed av order for 
$191 65, and next morth we expect to beat that. Foam, &c., E. K. Lone 


For manner of ge’ ting up Clubs, &c., see former Numbers of this Paper. 


P.S.—All towns, ae, = manufactories, whi re a 2 a large number of men are engaged, by clubbing tegeth- 
er, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees avout one-third by sending directly to the . 


Great American Tea Company, 
81 and 33 Veser Sraeer, conner or Cuvecu. Post-Office Box No. 5643, New York City. 
notice to the fact that our Vesey Street Store is at No. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, corner 
double —~ 


lease bear fn mind that onrs is a larqe double store, Noa 31 and 38 Veary 
is an important fact to be remembered, as there are many other Tea 


Holiday Presents. | 100,000 


qARRANDALE & CO., 162 BROADWAY, N. y., | WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
gy {$1,000,000 worth of DRY 'GOopDS | BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
in Dresses, its, Coat Patterns, Ba! 





Imora) Ski FORKA, NAPKIN RINGS, &c., &o., 
with assortment o 
Y, SILVER and FAN- 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE netsameniietiinads ie 
. | Value, and not to be paid for until you know what you 
* | are to get. Send 2% cents for a Certificate, which will 
inform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
time get our Circular con’ full list ist and particu- 
lars, also terms to * h we wn in Nae 4 
town and county. H. WINSLO , 8 
Broadway, New 
himeelf. #2 a year, es a 
» 4. Broadway, yy OUR “SWEETHEART™ would thank yon for the 


be 
Seis ove wll puniaiar taane 60 Geaeatn. 
New York, October, 1866, 





yu by readin 
the PHRENOLOGE —' Jotnwat. He would 
learn how to make the 
Try it. FOWLER “'W WELLS, 








ME®c2 ANTS should read the PHRENOLOGIC AL 
JOURNAL, to learn how to select trusty clerks 
for places of trust. 2ayear, FOWLER & et WELLS. 





umber has a brillant array aa 
ches ie a Cee tifal novelties and entertain- 


Daeg copies, 90 cont, mailed tree. Published at 473 


i 
F 
i 
if 





find the means by which to your character cor- 
WELLA, XN. ¥. 


PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Inii she would 
W Rais to elt the GENCING Content acon | rectly. @ayear, POW 





Mee ede stead (ROVERS BAKERS 








HIGHEST PRAMIUM 





#5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








. 


Tag Amencaw Exvastic-Srrron Sewreo Macon, 
very latest improvement, patented Aug., 1966. Price 
each, Class 1, for Family ase, with fixtures, &c., all 
complete, $15. Will do fine or coares stitehing on ats 
xinpe Of materials from Cambrée to the Thicknert win 
Tea Overnooat or Learann, Sewe rapid, frm, and 
beautiful ; perfectly reliable. Simple in its movements 
and EASY To UNDERSTAND, Is {he veer seer machine 
for Famuy Use. Samples of goods sewed and revarn- 
ed by mail examination on receipt of postage. 
Machines with care, adjusted for special work, 
and forwarded, securely mes in eubstantial wood- 
en boxes, per exp to any part of the country on 
ReontrT or Paros. imonials from those using 
them for mangeetning i family use on view at the 

lesroom, Agents wanted. Address 
all ordere AME CAN SEWING MACHINE COM 
PANY, 920 Broadway, New York, 


[From Rev. J. W. Poland's A utobiogruphy.) 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


Tt was early in the spring of 1855 that thie Compound 
was originated. A member of my family was allie ec 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a dis»- 
greeable cough, had for some months previous 
Senge that a preparation having for ft» basis the in- 
side bark of white pine might be so corapounded as 
to be very useful in the cuce of the throat and Inaga. 
To test the value of it in ihe diseases alluded to, 1 com- 
pounded a «mall quantity of the Medicine I had been 
planning, and gave it in teaspoonfn! doses, The re 
sult was exceedingly gratifying. Within two days the 
irritation of the throat was removed, the cough sub- 
sided, and a speedy cure was effected, Soon after thi« 
I sent some to a lady in Londonderry, N. H., who had 
been suffering for some weeke with a bad cough, occa 
sioned by a sudden cold, and had raised mucus #treak- 
ed with blood. She soon found relief, and rent for 
more. She took about ten ounces of it, and got we 
In November, 1886, J first advertivec it under the name e 
of WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 

“ As a remedy for kidney complatnts the White Pine 
Compound stands unrivaled."—Zosten Journal, 

This great New England Remedy is now offered to 


the aficied, h aving been ved by the test of cleveu 
ears in the New England Btates, where iis merits have 





»ome so well known, It cures sore throat, coughs, 
—_ bronchi spitting of dlood, and palm: 
nary affections generally, It isa remedy for diabetes 


bleeding from the adeve and biadder, and gravel; 
and for piles and scurvy it will be found valk anble 
Sold by druggists and dealers in medicine ; 








enerally. 
» GEO, W. SWETT, M.D., Pro rietor, 
juston, Masa. 
H. SCOVILLE, Chicago, TIl., 
FARRAND, SHELEY & ¢ 0. Detrolt, Mich., 
General Agen te for the Weet, 
BURNTIAMS & VAN SCHAAK, Chicago, tin sis, 
General Agents tur the North weet, 
CHOOL-TEACHERS should read the PHRE) 
J LOGICAL JOURNAL, and learn to clansity — 
teach their students according y to temperaments and 
capac ity. @2a year, FOWLZR & WELLA, N. Y. 
It Concerns all Parents 
To know the reason why the accustomed freshness 
of their children is giving way to a pale or sallow sk\n 
sunken eves, and a general emaciation. Why doe 


the patient pick the nose; complain of & gus 
sensation in the abdomen; why enffer now w 
craving appetite, and now utter rly detest the si 
food? Why is the abdomen hard and swollen 
breath offensive, the tongue furred, and the taste 
agreeable? These are a few of the syIaptoms cx 
quent upon the interruptions offered to the uetural ac- 
tions of the boweis by the presence of worms. But 
much more serious mischief may result if they are not 







speedily expelled. We may mention, general con- 
vulsions, confirmed melancholy, palpitation, inean'ts 

and even death itself. The indications presented fur 
treatment are two-fold: Finer, to expél the worme 

from the bowels; and, Sreown, to prevent their re- 
production. In no department of medical eclence has 
there been such diversity of opinion among its adbe- 


rents, or snch varied modes of treatment to fulfill the 
indications, Partial success bas attended the admin- 
— of some preparations; but it has been re- 
served for Da. McLA! ES CELEBRATED VERMI- 
FUGE to be offered to the world as & CERTAINLY 
RELIABLE, EFFICACIOUS, and SAFE SPECIFIC, 
Members of the medical profession in most honorabie 
standing acknowledge its merits and prescribe it in 
their practice. IT IS THS. MOST EFFICIENT 
VERMIFUGE KNOWN, 

tz Purchasers will be careful to ask for Dn. 
McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, manufac- 
tured by FLEMING BROTHERS, of PITTSBU Hu, 
Pa. Dr. MeLane’s genuine V« rmvifage, also his cele 





brated Liver Pilla, can now be had at all respectable 
drug stores, Nong Gexvine wirsour Tux Sienaronr 
or 
(2?) FLEMING BROS 8. 
LERGYMEN would find mnch mtere eting matte 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL | 


found nowhere else. 


Keader, present your Py a " 
with a copy for 1867, 


It ie only 2 a year. 





——_—__—_—— - —— 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JANTARY, 1867. 


Terms for 1967. 
One Copy for One Year . os - HM 
An Extra Copy gratia for every Cli af Piven Suna 
ERS, at Pat 00 each, or 6 Copies for 8M 60 
Hanxren's Macaztwe and Haurer’s Wecaxy, togeth- 
er, one year, $8 00, 


Circulation 112 000. 


The Publishers will accept a limited Number 7 fret 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at ihe fol 
ing low rates: 





One Page. 2 « oo os o . SH 
Half Page. . « «+ « « - 125 00 
Quarter Page ‘ . we 
Or $1 line for a lose apace Average, eight 
words to a fine. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Puw:wwrns 





Circulation nearly 100,000, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Terms for 1067: 


One Copy for One Year . » « - $400 
One Copy for Three Mx mutha . . 1 0 
And an Extra Copy will be allowed for rocry Club of 


Five Svssonrmens, at $4 00 each, or 6 Cuples for g20 9, 
Payment tavariably in adeance. 


Tar Bourp Voucurs or Haarra's W era from the 
mt will be sent Lo any parte {the ! ed 
States, free of carriage, upow receipt of the price vla.: 
Cloth Binding. . . « 2 00 per ve clus 
Half Moroceo . . » 00 
Each Volume contains ‘the Sente ors for One Y 
To Apverrwens.— One Dollar and Fi . 


line for inside, and Two Dedlare per liae for ous 
erlisements. each iarert\on 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pomwscene 
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A DESPERATE FLIRT FOR HIS AGE. 
Craruie. ‘I only wish you Girls wern’t my Sisters!” 


Cis. *‘ Why, Cuarvie?” 


Cuarum. “Oh! only wouldn't I just Flirt with you, that’s all!” 





Robinson & Ogden, 
BANKERS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No, 4 Broad St., New York, 


(Two Doors from Wall.) 


Collections made, with quick returns. 

Interest allowed on Deposits subject to Check. 

Orders received for the Purchase or Sale of Stocks, 
Bonds, and Gold will receive our rersonat attention. 


ROBINSON & OGDEN, 


©. c®) SAAT 


See Advertisement Inside. 


JOHN BONNER, 
Stock Broker, 


22 BROAD STREET. 
Government Securities of all kinds, Railway Stocks, 


and Bonds, Petroleum and Mining Shares, and Gold, 
bought and sold on commission. 


DINNER AND TEA SETS! 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CoO., 





{79 Broadway and 46 Mercer Street, 
Have on hand a large stock of China, Glass, Plated 
Goods, Cutlery, &c., all of which are offered at low 


prices. 
Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, 
Sercfula, 
Swollen Glands, 
Eruptions of the Skin, 


All cured by taking baths of mineral waters possess- 





ing certain chemiea! properties. Use STRUMATIC 
SALTS, prepared for bathing purposes from the min- 
eral springs of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company. The chemical properties of those Salts 
make them specifics for the cnre of the above-named 


diseases. No more swallowing of drugs and quacks. 
Use Strumatic Mineral Baths. For sale at every re- 


epectable drug store 


SURE PILE CUFE. __ 


Dr. Gilbert’s Pile Instrument, for the rad- 
jeal cure of piles, prolapsus, &c., without 
operation or medicine, relieves the 





i woret case in 5 minutes, and has never 
\\~ failed to effect a peneoent cure. Send 
> for civeniars Sold by druggists generally. 


to dealers, am alee roe yf 


J where. Sent by mail on receipt of $4. J. 
Manager, 515 Broadway, N. Y. 


o>" KRowaixr, Man 

ae 
Sterling in inoney ond estates remain unclaimed in 
Great Britain and 





Ireland in many cases as far back as 
1600. Tee to search for any name $2 00 in U. 8. funds. 
Geneslogies traced, wills searched for, All letters 
must h« f *paid. GUN & CO., Unclaimed Money and 
Kst , . tegivtry, ¢ Prince of Wales Road, London, 
a ngiaAn 


Wright's Alecnated Glycerine Tablet 
Imparts to the skin a clegr, natural, youthful tint; 


MUSICAL BOXES, 

7 Playing trom 1 to 36 different 
tunes, and costing from $550 to $600. 
The most complete stock ever offer- 
ed for sale in New York. Fine or- 
naments for the parlor, md 
ant companions for the invalid. M. 
J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Msiden Lane (up stairs), New 
bd York. Musical Boxes repaired. 


£106 to $250 PER MONTH, and all Expenses Paid. 
We want Ag’ts, male and female, every where, 
to whom we wil! pay the above salary, or give a large 
commission. Husiness entirely new, permanent, and very 
desirable, For full particulers, address, with stamp, 
GW. Jacrson & Co., i1 South St., Baltimore, Md. 








| 


Mechanics, Manufacturers, In- 


ventors, Farmers. 


On the 1st of January the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN will be enlarged to the size of Harper's Weekly. 
It will contain upward of 600 splendid Engravings of 
all the latest and best Improvements in Machinery, 
Farm Implements, and Household Utensils. Also ar- 
ticles on Porviar Scrence and Inpverry, of the ut- 
most value to every Manufacturer, Engineer, Mechan- 
ic, Chemist, and Farmer in the country. 

INVENTORS and PATENTEES will find a com- 

lete account of all Patents issued weekly from the 

atent Office. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is acknowled to 
be the best and cheapest Mechanical Paper in the 
world. Every Number contains most valuable and 
interesting reading, prepared by the best known sci- 
entific writers. A single year’s subscription, costing 
but $3, will make an Imperial Volume of 832 pages. 
New Volume just beginning. Nowis the time to sub- 
scribe. Published weekly. Terms, $3 a year; $1 50 
six months. Address = 

MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
No. 87 Park Row, New York. 





MOT T'S CHEMICAL 





The best hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT! 
THE FINEST PARLOR GAME YET MADE. 


WACO 
Q 


S WAN r 
SSane 


~ ORNE 
{[PATENTED.) 

Is the charming novelty of the present season. It is 
entirely new in its combinations, and possesses the at- 
tractive features of Croquet, Ten Pins, and Billiards. 
Ladies will find it peculiarly attractive. 

It is received every where with enthusiasm, 
and delights all who examine it. , 

An illustrated descriptive book, fully describing and 
explaining the game, will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of ten cents, to prepay postage, &c. Order 
through an Bookseller, or direct, of 

‘RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
m0 Broadway, New York. 


~ 100 photographs of Female Beauties for 25 cts., also 











Becanse it always contains so many admirable Sto- 
ries, full of interest and good sense ; such musical Po- 
ems; such a large variety of excellent reading of all 
kinds suitable for young folks, and of Rebuses, Cha- 
rades, Puzzles, &c., for evening entertainment. Be- 
sides, the illustrations are numerous and always at- 
tractive. Tras: Two Dollars a year; Single or Spe- 
cimen Number, 20 cents. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 


Every Saturday 





Is hp ory 4 attractive with ite rich variety of 
Sketches and Short Stories by the finest writers of Eu- 
rope, its choice Poems, its Serial Tales by some of the 
most popular story-tellers now living, and its items of 
Literary and Scientific Intelligence. Trams: Single 
Number, 10 cents; $5 00 a year. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 


HARPER'S W EEKLY, 











PATENT OFFICES. 
INVENTORS WHO WISH TO TAKE OUT 


LETTERS PATENT 


Are advised to counsel with Messrs. MUNN & CO., 
Editors of Tus Sorewtiric Amertcan, who have prose- 
cuted claims before the Patent Office for nearly 
TWENTY YEARS. Their American and European 
Patent Agency is the most extensive in the world. A 

phiet, containing full instructions to inventors, is 


sent tis. Address 
A MUNN & CO., 
No. 87 PARK ROW, New Yor. 


Pee ! BOOKS! BOOKS! 

For Sale cheap at the MERCANTILE LIBRA- 
RY, Astor Place, New York. Many hundred volumes 
of recent popular works have been withdrawn from 
circulation, and are now offered for sale in good con- 
dition and at greatly reduced prices. An additional 
discount of ten per cent. on purchases of $10 and up- 


ward. 
Onur printed list sent postpaid to any address. Ap- 
ply at once. 











In Bronze, Five Gr, and Srver, with Patent Fast- 
enings, which revent the rod slipping from its place, 
and can be adjusted in an instant. Manufactured only 
by W. T. & J. MERSEREAU, 62 Duane St., New York. 

A Holiday Present. If you 
want to make a suitable present toa 

ntleman who smokes, go to POL- 
fAk & SON, Meerschaum Manufac- 
turers, 692 Broadway, near 4th St., 
and get a genuine pipe or cigar-hold- 
er. Remember Pollak & Son, 692 
Broadway, near Fourth Street. 








 “PLVING BIRD,” 


Nove Prxs Quapritxe, with figures...............35¢. 
I nave Heanp Sweer Mesic. .. violin, 15c.; piano, 30c. 
Nexue’s Gove Forever ...... violin, 15c.; piano, 30c. 
Mailed pestpaid. FRED'K BLUME, 
No. 208 Bowery, New York. 


The Best Toilet and Shaving Soap 
In the world, with a delightful fragrance, is Wright's 
Alconated Glycerine Tablet. Order of your Druggist. 





Magnifying smail objects 500 times. MAILED reer 








[Janvary 5, 1867, 


— 


Magnificent Scarfs, 


The Opera. 
The Ormond. 
The Ottoman. 
The Persian. 
The Union. 





An extensive and beautifal variety of the above 
goods now opening at 


Popular Prices 


UNION ADAMS, 
637 Broadway. 





Photographs of the Great North American Mastodon 
found at Cohoes, N. Y., 85 feet below the surface of 
the earth, and said by Prof. Marsh ef Yale College to be 
a third larger than any known animal, will be sent to 
any address on receipt of 25 cents and stamp. Address 
Feroson & Manviiie, Troy, N. Y. 


S, BANKERS. 








every where for 50 Cents, or Turse ror $] 90. 2 
Address F.C. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


° MERCHANT 
And others should send to all of the United 
States by HARNDEN'S EXP: , 65 Broadway. . 





Will be presented 


For fifteen years we have been enga 
have won for honesty and integrity. 


the leading bankers and merchants of New York, 
fair dealing. 


without reserve. 


whole 250,000 prizes are drawn. 


correct list of the awards as soon ag published. 


¢ following commission. We will send 


of Messrs. A. A. Kelley & Co., which has been 


of the “ North American Prize Con 
by some of the best business firms in this country. 


two or three years , where many 


citizens were thus fortunate, and these have the 
they promise—that they are honorable 
The Citizens of Chi 
ly investing in their enterprise. 


Tappan, M‘Kellop & Co., Commercial 
Louis Saarbach & Beh 


All communications shold be addressed to 





most perfect satisfaction, if we are to judge by the extensive patronage accord 


Capital Prize, $30,000. 


KELLEY'’S GRAND NORTH AMERICAN PRIZE CONCERT. 


TIME FIXED TO AWARD THE PREMIUMS, 
And the Concert to be given at the Wabash Avenue Rink, Chicago, Illinois, on 
Saturday, January 26, 1867. 
THIS IS THE GREATEST DISTRIBUTION OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
And most successful enterprise of the kind ever inaugurated in the world. 


250,000 Valuable Prizes, valued at Half a Million Dollars, including 
$100,000 in Greenbacks, 


to Ticket-Holders. 


A SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE PEOPLE. 


The proprietors of this grand enterprise have great pleasure in being able to inform the subscribers to their 
Concert that it is now an assured success. Ont of 500,000 tickets iseued, only 98,000 remain unsold. The pro- 
prietors do not wish to hold a single ticket when the Concert takes place, as it might create dissatisfaction 
among our patrons, and therefore have been compelled to extend the hme 
positively take place without any Sather per 

in the Gift beenem, and we point with pride to the reputation we 
any of the prominent 
ment that we have never made any promises to the a 


to JANUARY 26, 1867, when it will 


itizens of Chicago will bear witness to the state- 
blic that we have not sacredly fulfilled, and we refer to 


hiladelphia, Boston, and Chicago, for our character for 


In spite of all opposition and every obstacle, we shall Bet to the public that the North American Prize 
Concert will be conducted honorably, and all the prizes a 


vertised will be distributed fairly, impartially, and 


Arrangements for the drawing are completed. The checks, 500,000 in number, are ready. 
The plan of drawing adopted is the following: Duplicate numbers from 1 to 500,000 are placed 
the first number drawn out takes the highest prize, the next the second highest prize, and so on until the 


in a wheel; 


We advise all parties wanting tickets to send for them at once. All orders for tickets will be promptly filled 
Number of Tickets issued, 500,000. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


EVERY OTHER TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 





1 Gift in Greenbacks...........:.......00.-- $30,000 | 1,000 Gifts in Greenbacks, od er $ 5,000 
a weNY ©. Fapiibuet ccavcabacaaee 10,000 1 Gift, Residence in Chicago ............ 5,000 
Beg Me Rho teh: dint eanaverere 5,000 10 Gifts, Lots in Chicago, Cech ...... 6,000 
1 mm ee EN POS at F 4,000 40 “ Pianos, $500 each .............4. 20,000 
: nt Ks Ps le REE AT 5 &, — 4 2 gS i  . eee 8,000 
Saemin ate hues eshade iat vk , . ‘am Gach <........ 2,000 

20 Gifts in Greenbacke, $1000 each........... 000 200 6“ ~=6 Gold — Sis cach RA 30,000 
lice “ 500 each... ........ 16,000 200 “ Ladies’Gold Watches, $100 each. 20,000 
oso oe 100 each........... 2, 200 “ Silver Watches, $65 each ........ 13,000 
> “ GO cach. .......... 1,000 300 “ Silver Watches, $40 each ........ 12,000 
so.C* “ | ee 8,000 | 247,043 other Gifts, worth ...................-- $290,000 


The distribution will take place after the concert, where 20,000 persons c i . Acomm be 
appointed by Ticket-holders to take charge of the same. oe pant rend ied wit 


All agents and purchasers will be supplied with a 


Price of tickets, $1 each. Sent by mail on receipt of price and 3-cent stamp for return postage. 
EVERY OTHER TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 


SPECIAL TERMS, 
x purr precaaie a club of five or more names for tickets, and sending us the money for the same, will 
allo 


OR CLUB RATES. 


5 tickets to one address for $4 50; 10 tickets to one address for $9 00; 20 tickets to one address for $17 50. 
Send the name of each subscriber, and their post-office add 
by draft, post-office order, express, or in registered letters, may be sent at our risk. 


EVERY OTHER TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 


READ WHAT THE CHICAGO PRESS SAY: 


From the Ch . 
Norra Auentoan Prize Concert.—Among the first gift enterprises ever commenced in 


with town, county, and state in full. Money 


Chicago was that 

for more than three ) goers past and has given the 

d it. ey are the jetors 
bow so extensively advertised in this and other papers, endorsed 


. From : 
he will, “‘in the future as in the past,” deal fairly and rok with ah who By new f aoa, 


in his enterprise. 
From the Ch Journal. 
Keviey & Co.'s Girt Enrerrrise.—The first to bark i ness 
firm of A. A. Kelley & Co., located at 105 Randol Street Whe ties net cemte a ~ spaes 


not remember their store, which agenes 
w 


purchased books and other articles, and w lucky to fin 
their purchases tickets which entitled them to valuable gifts of jew lry 3 other prises? 7 —_ of our 
best evidences 


e 
Messrs. Kelley & Co., always perfqrm all 


and do business honorably and on the square. 
who know A. A. Kelley & Co. have confidence in their Dente and integrity, and are 


are some of the reasons why we feel safe in commending Kelley & Co.'s Gift Concert to the public. 
Agen Chi ot ‘C. Whitford, esale cago 
cy, Chicago ; . Whol Paper Dealer, Chi $ 
werz, Importers, Philadelphia ; Bamnel D. Burlock, Publisher, : & 
L. Harlem & Co., Importers, New York. Pniladetphia Crosby 


A. A. EBLLEY & CO, No. 105 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


~~ ee 


